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POETS. 


Wuart do poets want with gold, 
Cringing slaves and cushioned ease ; 

Are not crusts and garments old 
Better for their souls than these ? 


Gold is but the juggling rod 

Of a false usurping god, 

Graven long ago in hell 

With a sombre stony spell, 
Working in the world forever. 
Hate is not so strong to sever 
Beating human heart from heart. 
Soul from soul we shrink and part, 
And no longer hail each other 
With the ancient name of brother. 
Give the simple poet gold, 

And his song will die of cold. 
He must walk with men that reel 
On the rugged path, and feel 
Every sacred soul that is 
Beating very near to his. 

Simple, human, careless, free, 
As God made him, he must be: 
For the sweetest song of bird 

Is the hidden tenor heard 

In the dusk, at even-flush, 

From the forest’s inner hush, 

Of the simple hermit thrush. 


What do poets want with love? 
Flowers that shiver out of hand, 

And the fervid fruits that prove 
Only bitter broken sand? 


Poets speak of passion best, 
When their dreams are undistressed, 
And the sweetest songs are sung, 
E’er the inner heart is stung. 
Let them dream; ’tis better so; 
Ever dream, but never know. 
If their spirits once have drained 
All that goblet crimson-stained, 
Finding what they dreamed divine, 
Only earthly sluggish wine, 
Sooner will the warm lips pale, 
And the flawless voices fail, 
Sooner come the drooping wing, 
And the afterdays that bring 
No such songs as did the spring. 

A. LAMPMAN. 


BRITISH SPARROWS. 


OvER the dripping roofs and sunk snow- 
barrows, 

The bells are ringing loud and strangely 

near, 

The shout of children dins upon mine ear 
Shrilly, and like a flight of silvery arrows 
Showers the sweet gossip of the British spar- 

rows, 

Gathered in noisy knots of one or two, 

To joke and chatter just as mortals do 
Over the day’s long tale of joys and sorrows ; 





POETS, ETC. 


Talk before bed-time of bold deeds together, 
Of thefts and fights, of hard times and the 
weather, 
Till sleep disarm them, to each little brain 
Bringing tucked wings and many a bliss- 
ful dream, 
Visions of wind and sun, of field and 
stream, 
And busy barn-yards with their scattered 
grain. 
A. LAMPMAN. 


TRUTH. 


FRIEND, though thy soul should burn thee, 
yet be still. 
Thoughts were not meant for strife, nor 
tongues for swords. 
He that sees clear is gentlest of his words, 
And that’s not truth that hath the heart to 


kill. 
The whole world’s thought shall not one truth 
fulfil. 
Dull in our age, and passionate in youth, 
No mind of man hath found the perfect 
truth, 
Nor shalt thou find it; therefore, friend, be 
still. 


Watch and be still, nor hearken to the fool, 
The babbler of consistency and rule: 
Wisest is he, who, never quite secure, 
— his thoughts for better day by 
ay: 
To-morrow some new light will shine, be 
sure, 
And thou shalt see thy thought another 
way. 
A. LAMPMAN. 


MEMORY. 


Past the old gateway of the childhood’s home, 
Down _ steep path the childish footsteps 
trod, 
Past the pale snowdrops on the mother’s 
tomb, 
Through the old portal of the house of God; 
The Easter sunlight glittering fair and brave, 
Through panes that glow, the father’s name 
to shrine, 
Flinging bright colors on the columned nave, 
Where brother steps made echo once to 
mine; 
Standing, alone, beside the altar rail, 
Where we two knelt to breathe our mar- 
riage vow, 
Where the carved tablet near it tells the tale 
Of where that glad young bridegroom slum- 
bers now; 
And still, through grief and memory, love 
and loss, 
I heard the wild waves breaking by His Cross. 
All The Year Round. 
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From The Scottish Review. 
MUSIC IN EARLY SCOTLAND. 


In tracing the history of music in early 
Scotland one is very forcibly impressed 
with the conviction that the art was more 
generally and intelligently cultivated by 
our remote ancestors than it has been 
during the last two centuries. In these 
primitive times, when a great part of the 
country had not yet come under the influ- 
ences of civilization, when interminable 
wars and constant migrations kept the 
nation in a state of almost total barbarism, 
we find the practice of music in such a 
state of perfection, that we might well say 
it was never anywhere more popular or in 
closer connection with the whole public 
and private life of the people. Instruction 
in the theory and practice of the art seems 
to have been one of the chief elements of 
ordinary education; and schools entirely 
devoted to music were, as we shall see, 
instituted in most of the towns of the coun- 
try, and were warmly supported and pa- 
tronized. The generality of musical culture 
seems indeed, as our outline of facts will 
show, almost fabulous, and appears to us, 
considering the musical barrenness of the 
country in more recent times, like a dream 
of St. Cecilia. 

The earliest records of music in Scot- 
land are those connected with the perform- 
ances of the bards, who united in one 
person the characters of poet and musi- 
cian. Every chief or head of a clan had 
his own bard, whose office in time of 
peace was to sing or rehearse the heroic 
actions of his patron or his ancestors, 
On the eve of a battle it was his business 
to harangue the army in a war-song com- 
posed for the occasion, and having for its 
theme the rewards of a glorious death or 
the honors of a decisive victory. Not 
unfrequently these songs, as well as the 
music to which they were sung, were com- 
posed extemporaneously. When Edward 
II. of England invaded Scotland in 1314, 
he brought with his army a famous Latin 
rhymer, with the intention of employing 
him to celebrate in song the glorious vic- 
tory which he fully expected to achieve. 
At Bannockburn the poet was taken pris- 
oner by the Scots, who, as a ransom for 
his life, demanded from him a poem on 


EARLY SCOTLAND. 
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the events of the day. The poem was 
given, but it appears not to have satisfied 
the victors, for we learn that another bard 
was appointed by the Scots to “ eternize ” 
their conquest. Sometimes the efforts 
of the bards had the effect of preventing 
a combat. ‘“ The performers,” says an 
old writer, “would step in between the 
contending parties, and by their soft, fas- 
cinating strains, calm the fury of the war- 
riors and prevent bloodshed.” Generally 
speaking, however, their songs were an 
incitement to action. 

The old Caledonians were very bounti- 
ful to their bards. Lands were appropri- 
ated to them, and became hereditary in 
their families; not a few districts in the 
Highlands still retain the name of the 
bards’ territory.* In one of the poems 
ascribed by the Dean of Lismore to Os- 
sian, reference is made to the generous 
rewards which these early singers received 
from the Celtic chiefs, — 

Here have I seen the Feine 
Whose liberal hand did music buy. 

A eulogy was occasionally rewarded by 
the chief with a silver cup. ‘“ Even po- 
etry,” says the annotator of the Lismore 
collection, “had need to be purchased; 
and probably were it not for the hope of 
reward of some kind, many of the noblest 
poems which have adorned human history 
would never have seen the light.” Main- 
zer says the bards were considered sacred 
in their person and property; and some 
modern writers have even affirmed that 
they belonged to an order of the priest- 
hood. That they were regarded with a 
certain amount of veneration is evident 
from the privilege which they enjoyed of 
passing and repassing in safety between 
hostile armies; but it requires a clearer 
proof than ancient history can furnish to 
show that they took any greater concern 
in spiritual affairs than the laity of their 
country. It is well known that the Irish 
bards were heads of a school which in- 
cluded the west Highlands; and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Skene, the Highland bards 
were either of Irish descent, or, if of na- 
tive origin, resorted to bardic schools in 
Ireland for instruction in the accomplish- 


* Thus, Txllybardin, composed of ‘‘tulloch,” a 
hillock, and ** bardin,”’ bards. 
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ments of their art. One of the branches 
of study in these schools is said to have 
been genealogy —a knowledge of which 
cannot have failed to be of service to the 
bard in chronicling the achievements of 
his patron’s ancestors. 

The instrument used by the bards to 
accompany their songs is generally be- 
lieved to have been the harp. One of the 
old writers says expressly it was “like the 
lyre,” an instrument which, in these early 
times at least, differed from the harp only 
in having fewer strings. Of their music 
we have no authenic specimens, It can 
hardly be doubted, however, that many of 
the old simple national melodies which 
have come down to us from the days of 
the bards, are the composition of the lat- 
ter; among the large number of our airs 
unassociated with the name of any com- 
poser it is difficult to believe that no one 
is to be attributed to these primitive poet 
musicians, 

Closely connected with the bards were 
the minstrels, who went about the country 
from house to house reciting heroic bal- 
lads and other popular episodes. In some 
respects these minstrels resembled the 
bards ; they were admitted into the best 
families, and they seem also to have ac- 
companied the armies to the field of bat- 
tle. We read of one minstrel advancing 
before the troops singing the song of Ro- 
land,* regardless of all personal danger. 
Large sums of money were expended for 
the maintenance of the minstrels at court, 
as weil as in the houses of the opulent. 
In 1329 there was “paid by the king to 
the minstrels or bards the soume of £20.” 
in a document preserved in the Register 
House, Edinburgh, we find the following 
item, under date 1497: “ To the menstral- 
lis that playit before Mons [Mons Meg], 
doun the gate ... xiiijs;” and in 1507 a 
payment was made to “divers menstrallis 
- . . lutaris, harparis, pipars, extending to 
lxix personis.” 

A curious instance of the employment 
of minstrels in the service of a town is 


* What the melody of this ‘* Chanson Roland” was 
we do not exactly know. There have been published 
several supposed versions of * by Dr. Crotch and 
others; but none of these can have been the original 
tune. 
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seen in the case of Aberdeen. In 1500? 
the Council enacted “ that John and Rob- 
ert, thair commone menstralis,-sal kave 
reasonabile diets throw the nichtbouris of 
the towne ; and gif ony persone refuss to 
resave thame to thair dietis it sal be lesum 
[lawful] to thame to gif to the said men- 
stralis xijd. in the day, baith for meit, 
drynk and wagis, for simpile folkis.” We 
learn that these same “ menstralis ” were 
sent to Holyrood to attend the marriage 
of James IV. in 1503; and that for the 
occasion they were specially provided 
with silver badges on which the arms of 
the city were engraved. In 1534 it was 
ordained that they should receive, in addi- 
tion to their day’s subsistence, xvjd. from 
their entertainer, if he were a burgess, or 
xijd.if he were a craftsman. At this time 
they were in the habit of passing “ throw 
all the rewis and streittis of the gude 
towne at five houris in the morning and 
betwixt aucht and nyn at even.” In 1545 
their number was increased to three, and 
they were appointed to “play in thre 
pairtis.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in his edition of 
Thomas of Erceldoune’s “ Sir Tristrem,” 
has shown by a reference to ancient char- 
ters that the Scottish minstrels enjoyed 
all the privileges and distinctions pos- 
sessed by the Norman trouveres, whom 
they nearly rivalled in the arts of narra- 
tion, and over whom they possessed one 
manifest advantage, in their familiar ac- 
quaintance with the usual scenes of chiv- 
alry. Surrounded, too, as they were, by 
many memorials of romance, and having 
easy access to the traditionary tales of the 
country, they were likely to be considered 
as the most authentic depositaries of these 
narratives. Both Robert de Brunne and 
Wyntown testify to their eminence over 
the minstrels of other countries; and it is 
certainly worthy of note, that while Ercel- 
doune, Kendal, and Hucheon, all poets of 
the north, are celebrated by the early 
historians, and while all our MSS. con- 
tain metrical romances in the northern 
dialect, we do not possess one anterior to 
the time of Chaucer, which can be ascribed 
to a poet of south Britain. 

The high estimation in which the genu- 
ine minstrels were held, the honors be- 
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stowed on them, and the privileges they 
enjoyed, led to imitations of their dress 
and appearance by “ vagabonds, idlers, and 
rogues,” who sought to benefit by their 
advantages and distinctions ; and at last 
it became necessary to protect the dignity 
and respectability of the true minstrels 
from the encroachments of these adven- 
turers. In 1315 it was enacted that, 
‘*Forasmuch as many idle persons, under 
colour of minstrelsy ... have ben, and 
yet be receaved to meate and drynke, and 
be not therewith content yf they be not 
largely considered with gyftes ;” the law, 
therefore, restrains the number of. min- 
strels to be admitted into the houses of 
prelates, earls, and barons, to three or 
four a day, and that none come to “ meaner 
men” unless desired. This enactment 
had very little effect; the minstrels in- 
creased in number up to the time of James 
V1. (1579), and even to a much later date, 
if we are to put any faith in the statements 
of some of the older writers.* Long be- 
fore this, however, the genuine minstrels 
had descended from their formerly high 
estate, and were now mostly confined to 
the lower orders. The fine poem by 
which Dr. Beattie is chiefly remembered, 
preserves to us a true description of the 
ancient minstrel as he was known to early 
Scotland. 

As with the bards, the musical instru- 
ment of the minstrels was the harp. In- 
deed, the terms minstrel and harper are 
frequently used synonymously, the instru- 
ment being always closely associated with 
the song. This may be seen by referring 
to some of the old Gaelic poems printed 
in the Dean of Linsmore’s collection al- 
ready mentioned. We may instance par- 
ticularly one of the fragments of this 
collection, in which the poet expresses 
pity for an old bard — 

Who cannot put aside his harp, 
Yet cannot sing as he would wish. 


When men can neither hear his harp, 
Nor understand the song he sings. 


The harp seems to have been popular in 


* See Fletcher of Saltoun’s second ** Discourse on 
the Affairs of Scotland,” p. 145, where the number of 
minstrels in 1698 is computed at more than a hundred 
thousand. 
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many countries from a very early date, 
Skill on the instrument constituted a part 
of the usual acquirements of the educated 
class among the Celts, as well as among 
the Danes and Anglo-Saxons. At the 
banquets of the latter, the harp passed 
from hand to hand among the company. 
According to Bede, the Saxon poet Cad- 
mon, in the seventh century, being incapa- 
ble of playing, used to retire from the 
table, in order to conceal his ignorance of 
an art so generally practised among his 
countrymen. The story of King Alfred 
(878) disguised as a harper and playing in 
the Danish camp is generally familiar. 
The introduction of the instrument into 
Scotland must have taken place at an 
early period, and is generally believed to 
been due to the Irish, with whom the harp 
was a special favorite. So early as the 
sixth century, if we are to credit the old 
writers, more than one-third of the male 
population of Ireland were harpers; and 
the Irish harp, as a musical instrument, 
has been frequently extolled — never more 
so, perhaps, than by Lord Bacon in his 
“ Sylva Sylvarum.” Buchanan states that 
Ethodius, the twenty-fifth Scottish mon- 
arch, kept an Irish harper in his palace, 
and references are frequently made in 
ancient history to the superiority of the 
Irish players. Rory O’Cahan, mentioned 
by Scott in “ The Legend of Montrose ” as 
“the most famous harper in the western 
Highlands,” delighted the ears of James 
and his court by his brilliant execution. 
Dennis Hempson (whose harp, by the way, 
is still preserved) played before the Pre- 
tender in Edinburgh ; and Echlin O’Kane, 
alluded to by Boswell in the “ Tour in the 
Hebrides,” after exhibiting his skill on 
the Continent, resided for several years in 
Scotland before his death, and was well 
known in the neighborhood of Blair, 
Athol, and Dunkeld. An entry in the 
document from which we have already 
quoted bears indirect testimony to the 
superiority of the Irish harpers: “ May, 
1490. Till ane Ersche harper at ye kingis 
command, xviijs.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the Scotch failed in their cultivation of the 
instrument, or that its use was confined to 
the bards and minstrels. On the contrary, 
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it was for a considerable time the favorite 
instrument at Court and in the houses of 
the nobility, and it was only by the intro- 
duction of keyed instruments that it fell 
into disuse. James I., to his other accom- 
plishments, added that of playing the 
harp. Mary Queen of Scots not only 
played the instrument herself, but did 
much to encourage others to learn it. On 
the occasion of her visit to the Athole 
family she instituted a kind of competition 
among the local harpers. The best player 
was found to be Beatrix Gardyn, of Ban- 
chory, and the queen rewarded her witha 
very fine instrument as a prize. This 
identical harp is now, or was lately, in the 
possession of a gentleman at Dalguise. 
It is a small instrument compared with the 
modern harp, being fitted with twenty- 
eight strings, the longest extending twen- 
ty-four inches, and the shortest two-and-a- 
half inches. The Scotch, it may be noted, 
strung their harps with wire and brass 
strings, “ which they strike,” says an old 
writer, “with their nayles growing long.” * 

An occasional bard or harper was to be 
met with in Scotland as late as the eigh- 
teenth century. The last representatives 
of the former were Roderick Morison and 
Murdoch Macdonald, the first at Dun- 
vegan Castle, the second in that of Mac- 


lean of Coll.t The best of the strolling 
harpers was one Roderick Dall, who about 
1770 was well known and much esteemed 
by the Highland gentry whose houses he 


frequented. He was a good composer 
and a fine performer on the harp, to which 
he sung in a pathetic manner. Many 
notices of both bards and minstrels are 
recorded in the old chronicles, but to enu- 
merate these would lead us into details too 
minute to be of general interest. The 
subject is, however, fully dealt with by 
Mr. Chappell in his “ Popular Music of 
the Olden Time ” (vol. i., chap. i.), and we 
recommend those who desire to study the 
matter further, to read that excellent and 
reliable work. 

The harp continued to hold almost un- 
divided sway in Scotland until the French 
bagpipe-players, in the train of Queen 
Mary, succeeded in popularizing the latter 
instrument, already a national one in 
France. It has long been the custom to 
speak of the bagpipe as if it belonged 


* Galileo, father of the celebrated mathematician, in 
his ** Dialogues on Ancient and Modern Music,’”’ 1582, 
says: ‘* The performer on the harp suffered his nails 
to grow to a considerable length, trimming them with 
great care, and forming them somewhat like the quills 
or ‘jacks’ of a harpsichord.” 

t See Essay on Highland Music, by Macdonald, p. 
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essentially to Scotland, and were an orig- 
inal product of the country. The early 
history of the instrument, however, shows 
that it was in use in many of the conti- 
nental cities of Europe and even in Ireland 
long before it sounded “the war-note of 
Lochiel.” In Rome it appears to have 
been held in special esteem, for we find it 
portrayed on a coin of the reign of Nero, 
and it is mentioned by Procopius as the 
instrument of war of the Roman infantry. 
In the crozier given by William of Wyke- 
ham to New College, Oxford, in 1403, 
there is the figure of an angel playing it. 
Chaucer’s miller performed on it — 


A bagpipe well couth he blowe and soune. 


Shakespeare frequently alludes to it, as 
when he speaks of the “drone of a Lin- 
colnshire bagpipe; ” of the antipathy some 
people have to its sound; and of some 
who laugh like parrots at a bagpipe. In 
Ireland the instrument is of even higher 
antiquity than in England. References 
to it are to be found in Irish poetry and 
prose of the tenth century. A pig, gravely 
engaged in playing the bagpipe, is repre- 
sented in an illuminated manuscript of the 
year 1300; ana there is a woodcut show- 
ing the instrument in a tolerably developed 
state in “ The Image of Ireland,” a book 
printed in London in 1581. 

No trustworthy evidence exists to prove 
that the bagpipe was in use in Scotland 
before the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Mention is made of it in “ Peblis to the 
Play,” attributed to James I. (1424-1437), 
but the instruments employed in that 
monarch’s time were almost without ex- 
ception of the stringed class. So late as 
the year 1489, we know, from .documents 
which have been preserved, that it was so 
little cultivated that English players had 
to be imported for special occasions. 
Even strolling performers from the other 
side of the border seem to have occasion- 
ally received formal payment, as we may 
gather from the following item: — 


July 10, 1489. — To Inglis pyparis that cam 
to the castel yet and playit to the king, viij 
lib. viijs. 

Not till the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, then, can we say that the bagpipe 
came into general favor in Scotland. 
About this time the town piper became 
one of the commonest figures in the burgh 
life of the country. The duties of this 
functionary, as defined by the magistrates 
of Dundee —and these duties were doubt- 
less similar in other towns — consisted in 
“ passing and playing through the burgh 
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every day in the morning at four hours, 
and every nicht at aucht hours,” —a ser- 
vice for which the town’s treasurer be- 
came bound “to deliver him ane stand of 
clothes of the town’s livery and colours 
yearly, and every householder [was held] 
to pay him twelve pennies yearly for his 
fee, the officers being required to concur 
with him, and assist, gif neid be, in poynd- 
ing for the payment.” In one or two 
districts the town piper appears to have 
survived until a comparatively late pe- 
riod. Ina little book issued in 1756 by 


one Robert Bremner, a teacher of music 
in Edinburgh, we find the following curi- 
ous paragraph illustrative of this point : — 


It is an undeniable fact that the musical 
genius of the people in some towns is much 
stronger than that of others; and this may be 
owing to their having or wanting a town piper, 
or some such musician, to buzz a few little 
tunes in the children’s ears. . . . I am cred- 
ibly informed that there is a piper in a neigh- 
boring town that can only play one tune; and 
was you to walk through every corner of that 
town you could hear that tune, and no other, 
in the mouth of every child and servant there. 
Now, if the piper and his tune were,gone, that 
town would have no tune at all, and in course 
the people’s ideas of musical sounds would in 
a short time be entirely lost. 


In some places the instrument seems to 
have been looked upon with contempt. 
It is recorded that in 1630 the magistrates 
of Aberdeen “discharged the common 
pyper going through the towne at nycht 
or in the morning with his pipe — it being 
an uncivil forme to be usit within sic a 
famous burghe, and being often fund fault 
with, as well by sundry neichtbouris of 
the towne as by strangers.” On the other 
hand, the bagpipe was from the first re- 
ceived with special favor as a warlike 
instrument. Its greater portability and 
its shrill and piercing tones rendered it 
more suitable for the field than any of its 
predecessors, and as a result its cultiva- 
tion was much fostered by the rude chief- 
tains who formed the nobility of Scotland 
in the days when war was looked upon as 
one of the amusements of life. At the 
time of the Jacobite rebellion the instru- 
ment was in the zenith of its popularity. 
When the Pretender entered Carlisle in 
1745 he was preceded by no less than one 
hundred pipers — an incident which forms 
the subject of one of Lady Nairne’s 
songs; and no instrument was a closer 
witness of the many stirring encounters of 
that time, or found an echo in warmer 
hearts, The history of the Scottish bag- 


pipe is, in fact, the history of battles. | 
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Many of its players have died as heroes, 
and its music has frequently been the 
means of bringing success to our armies 
when success appeared to be hopeless, 
inspiring our soldiers with a courage and 
a daring which no other instrument could 
have implanted in their breasts. 

The stringed instruments in use in early 
Scotland seem to have been those which 
were generally prevalent over the rest of 
Europe. The principle of a string 
stretched on wood and set in vibration by 
horse-hair or some kind of fibre has been 
known for ages by almost every nation of 
the world, and instruments constructed 
on this principle were certainly in use 
long before our authentic records begin. 
In the history of music in Scotland, three 
stringed instruments — in addition to the 
harp — stand out with special prominence ; 
these are the rebec, the lute, and the 
family of viols. A brief description of 
these instruments must suffice. 

The rebec is described in a MS. of the 
ninth century, and it was probably known 
much earlier than this. No specimen of 
the instrument is known to exist. It was 
a sort of rude violin, of which, indeed, it 
has been considered the parent, and was 
strung with three stout gut strings. An 
old poem speaks of it as “the squalling 
rebec,” from which we may infer that its 
tone was loud and harsh. The instru- 
ment is connected with a curious and in- 
teresting incident which occurred in Edin- 
burgh on the occasion of the arrival of 
Queen Mary from France. The queen 
took up her residence at Holyrood, and for 
some nights the inhabitants of the city, to 
the number of five or six hundred, “ played 
on the rebecs, and sang psalm-tunes ” un- 
der the window of the palace. Knox gives 
an account of this performance, and re- 
marks, in speaking of the queen: “ The 
melodie lyked her weill, and she willed the 
same to be continued sum nychts ‘after 
with grit diligence.” The rebec was em- 
phatically the instrument of the people. 
It found very little favor among the higher 
classes, and before its final extinction, it 
was seldom heard except on the streets, or 
at rustic gatherings. 

From the time of James I. down to the 
close of the seventeenth century, the lute 
was one of the most fashionable instru- 
ments in Scotland. During that period a 
lutenist was commonly attached to the 
royal household, and ability to play the 
instrument was looked upon as a neces- 
sary accomplishment in polite society. In 
Peacham’s “ Compleat Gentleman,” a book 
held in great esteem in the reign uf James 
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I., the author requires of his gentleman 
“to be able to sing his part sure and at 
sight, and withal to play the same on the 
lute or viol.” Some of the popularity 
which the instrument attained was doubt- 
less due to its cultivation by James I. and 
Queen Mary. According to Fordun and 
other historians, the prince was an excel- 
lent Jutenist, and used the instrument to 
accompany his own compositions ; and as 
to Mary, we are told by Sir James Mel- 
ville in his memoirs that she played “ rea- 
sonably for a queen.” Of the unfortu- 
nate Darnley we read that he was “ well 
skilled in musick, especially playing on 
the lute;” and many other instances of 
the employment of the instrument by the 
nobility of the time are recorded by our 
historians. The lute had, however, suffi- 
cient intrinsic merit to command for it a 
universal appreciation. Unlike the rebec, 
its tone was rich and mellow, and its form 
and design were so extremely beautiful, as 
to make the possession of the instrument 
desirable even by those who could not 
play it. In this latter respect, indeed, it 
surpassed anything which has been turned 
out by the makers of stringed instruments 
in modern times. Originally the lute was 


an eight (double) stringed instrument, but 
in course of time the number of strings 
increased tillin the seventeenth century it 


reached as high as twelve. Owing to the 
multiplication of strings and to an imper- 
fect mechanism of frets and pegs the lute 
was exceedingly difficult to tune. In this 
connection the saying of one Mathieson is 
frequently quoted, that “a lutenist of the 
age of eighty has certainly passed sixty 
years of his life in tuning.” The lute- 
player used a musical notation of his own 
known as “tablature.” In this system 
the strings were represented by a number 
of lines on which were marked the letters 
a, b, c, etc., which letters referred to the 
frets on the neck of the instrument. 
Marks of a hooked form were placed over 
the letters to signify the value of the 
notes. Several MS. collections of Scot- 
tish music written in tablature are pre- 
served; some of these, such as the Skene 
MS., have been translated and published ; 
others are to be found in the collections of 
antiquaries and in some of our public 
libraries. The popularity of the lute in 
Scotland, as elsewhere, began to wane as 
the violin came to the front, and with the 
advent of the pianoforte the instrument 
dropped entirely out of use. 
Contemporary with the lute were the 
various Classes of viol. Frequent mention 
is made of the instrument in Scottish liter- 
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ature and documents of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. To an inexperi- 
enced eye comparing the two instruments 
there appears to be no great difference 
between the viol and the violin; but the 
most that can be said of the viol is that it 
contained only those elements of the violin 
which it borrowed from the rebec. About 
the time when viols were first introduced, 
z.é., about the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it was noticed that human voices 
might be divided into classes, and in the 
light of this discovery we soon find viols 
divided into the quartet. It was usual for 
viol-players to have a “chest of viols ” — 
a case containing four or more instru- 
ments of various sizes. Thus in “ Music’s 
Monument,” 1676, the author remarks, 
“Your best provision and most complete 
will be a good chest of viols, six in num- 
ber, vzz., 2 basses, 2 tenors, and 2 trebles, 
all truly and proportionately suited.” 
Gradually the viol gave way before the 
violin, which was in fact only the per- 
fected form of the stringed instruments, 
played with a bow, which preceded it. 
Although the drum cannot, strictly 
speaking, be termed a musical instrument, 
a few words may be added regarding its 
early use in the Scottish towns. Prior to 
the general introduction of printing the 
instrument formed one of the most impor- 
tant of the civicinstitutions, as the records 
of various burghs abundantly prove. By 
its aid all meetings of the Town Council 
were intimated ; and no funeral ceremony 
of importance could take place till the 
mourners had been summoned by the 
drum. In 1566 John Cowper received 
from the Council of Aberdeen a pension of 
“six merks a year for his service to be 
done to the towne in tyme cumming in 
playing upon the swesch,* as weill in tyme 
of war as in tyme of peace and sport and 
play.” In 1574 the same individual was 
ordered to “ pas everie day in the morn- 
yng at four houris and everie nicht at 
eight houris throw all the rewis of the 
toune playand upon the Almany quhissil 
[German whistle] with ane servand with 
him playand on the tambourine, quharby 
the craftismen, thair servandis, and all 
uther labourious folkis, being warnit and 
excitit, may pas to thair labouris and fra 
thair labouris in due and convenient tyme.” 
The town drummer, it may be proper to 
add, had no connection with the piper in 
those cases where the latter was also em- 


* This was the name by which the drum was some- 
times called. It may be noted that the identical instru- 
ment played on by Cowper has a place among the old 
relics gathered together in the Glasgow Exhibition. 
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ployed bythetown. It might be supposed 
that the one would accompany the other 
in parading the streets ; but this does not 
appear to have been the case in any in- 
stance with which we have met. 

One of the most important factors in 
the vocal music of early Scotland now 
demands our attention. This is the “ sang- 
scule,”’ an institution which can be traced 
back to the thirteenth century. A scule 
existed in almost every one of the cathe- 
dral cities, and in many of the smaller 
towns, such as Dumbarton, Ayr, Cupar, 
Lanark, Irvine, and Tain. Even in the 
extreme north, in 1544, Bishop Reid 
founded and endowed a sang-scule in 
Orkney. These schools doubtless origi- 
nated in the necessities of public worship. 
Boys required to be trained for chanting, 
and to be able to read Latin, so far at 
least as the Church services were con- 
cerned. Before the Reformation the 
teaching in the scule appears to have 
been confined to these two branches, but 
at a later date it extended to the depart- 
ments of writing and arithmetic, and prob- 
ably also to reading in the vernacular. 
After the Reformation there was of course 
less need for special instruction in Church 


music, and it is only natural to suppose 
that the other elementary branches which 
found a place in the curriculum of the 
scules would gradually supplant the purely 


musical element. This supposition is, in- 
deed, borne out by a statute passed by 
James VI. on the 11th November, 1579. 
The portion of this statute which refers 
to the sang scules may be quoted. It is 
as follows :— 


For instruction of the youth in the art of 
musik and singing, quhilk is almost decayit, 
and sall schortly decay, without tymous remeid 
be providit, our Soverane Lord, with avise of 
his thrie estatis of this present parliament, 
requestis the provest, baillies, counsale, and 
communitie of the maist speciall burrowis of 
this realme, and of the patronis and provestis 
of the collegis, quhair sang sculis are founded, 
to erect and sett up ane sang scuill, with ane 
maister sufficient and able for instructioun of 
the youth in the said science of musik, as they 
will answer to his hienes upon the perrel of 
their foundationis, and in performing of his 
hienes requeist do unto his majestie acceptable 
and gude plesure. 


This edict had the double effect of ar- 
resting the progress of decline in musical 
teaching, and also of adding largely to the 
already existing number of the scules. 

Very little interest seems to have at- 
tached to the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
scules, if we are to judge from the 
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vicissitudes through which they passed. 
In a minute of the Town Council of the 
latter city, dated 24th December, 1588, 
the “scuile, sumtyme callit the Sang 
Scuile,” is mentioned as a part of the 
common good which it was resolved to 
appropriate in order to defray the ex- 
penses incidental to the heavy visitation of 
a plague. The “scuile” seems, however, 
to have been revived in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, for we learn that 
about that time the Council found a quali- 
fied teacher in the person of James San- 
deris, for whose better encouragement 
they granted a monopoly, “discharging 
all other sangsters within this burgh to 
teach musik in tyme coming during thair 
will allenarlie ” [only ?]. The plan of mo- 
nopoly appears not to have worked well, 
and forty years afterwards we find the city 
without any music-master. In a minute 
of Council, dated 14th August, 1668, we 
read that the magistrates “ taking to their 
consideratioune that this citie is alto- 
gether destitute of ane musitian for in- 
structing the youth in the airt of musick, 
and seeing its the earnest desyre of manie 
honest men that ane able musitian be tryed 
out and brought to this place for that 
effect, and seeing the bishop is willing to 
bestow yeirlie upon such a persone ane 
hundreth punds Scots for the mans better 
encouragement who is to be brought here, 
Its concludit that the toune pay him yeirlie 
thrie hundreth and fiftie marks, and that 
to conteineu during the Counsells will and 
pleasour.” These terms appear to have 
failed in securing a suitable teacher, and 
twenty years after the date of this minute 
we find the town still in search of one. 
At last, in 1691, the appointment was 
given to “ Mr. Lewis de France, musitian,” 
to whom also the Council granted a mo- 
nopoly of teaching music. After this we 
hear very little of the Glasgow sang- 
school, and the taste for music seems 
gradually to have languished in the city. 
“There never was but one concert during 
the two winters I was at Glasgow,” writes 
Dr. Carlyle, speaking of the years 1744-45, 
“and that was given by Walter Scott, 
Esq., of Harden, who was himself an 
eminent performer on the violin, and his 
band of assistants consisted of two danc- 
ing-school fiddlers and the town waits.” * 

The sang-scule of Aberdeen was the 
most celebrated of these old institutions. 


* See Old Glasgow: the Place and the People, by 
Andrew MacGeorge, pp. 260-1-3. We must not, how- 
ever, judge too hastily of the state of music in Glasgow 
by Dr. Carlyle’s experience In 1744-45 the people 
had something else to think of than public concerts. 
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It is believed to have existed as early as 
1370, and its popularity became so great 
as to attract teachers of even Continental 
fame. Occasionally its masters were se- 
lected from the clergy, and in two instances 
the appointment led to important prefer- 
ment — William Hay, who was master in 
1658, being made Bishop of Moray, and 
John Leslie, Bishop of Ross.* In this 
school both vocal and instrumental music 
were taught, as appears from the title of 
Forbes’s rare work, “Cantus, Songs, and 
Fancies, both apt for Voices and Viols, as 
is taught in the Music School of Aber- 
deen ” (1662). From the Burgh records 
of the town we find that on October 7th, 
1496, a contract was entered into by the 
Council and Robert Huchosone, Sangster, 
“‘who obliges himself by the faith of his 
body all the days of his life to remain with 
the community of the burgh upholding 
matins, psalms, hymns,” etc., the Council 
also appointing him master of the sang- 
school. Some of the entries in the Aber- 
deen records are both curious and amus- 
ing. Under date 4th October, 1577, we 


have the following: “The said day the 
counsell grantit the soume of four poundis 
to the support of James Symsoune, doe- 
tour of their Sang Scuill, to help to buy 
him cloythis.” 


In 1609, “ the bairnis and 
scholeris of the Sang Schoolis ” are “ or- 
dered to find caution for their good be- 
haviour.” In Dundee there was also a 
flourishing music school. There are rec- 
ords of it from 1603 on to 1650, when it 
appears to have suffered in the general 
spoliation of the town which took place in 
the latter year. 

The payments made to the masters of 
the scules varied considerably. The fol- 
lowing items show the stipends they re- 
ceived both in the leading and in |the 
smaller towns : t+ — 

ABERDEEN, 1594. 
Item, to the maister of the Sang Schoile, 
- Xiiij. 


* The title of ** Sir” frequently occurs in the lists of 
teachers of the sang-schools. This designation appears 
to have been applied to inferior members of the clergy 
about the time of the Reformation. Bishop Percy 
says: ** Within the limits of my own memory all read- 
ers in chapels were called Sirs, and of old have been 
writ so; whence, I suppose, such of the laiety as re- 
reived the noble order of knighthood, being called Sirs 
too, for distinction sake had Axigh? writ after them; 
which had been superfluous if the title Sz» had been 
peculiar to them.’? (See Boswell’s Shakespeare, vol. 
Viii., p. 8.) 

+t Of course, in estimating the value of the sums 
quoted from old records, we must bear in mind that the 
items are stated in Scottish money, the value of which 
was only one-twelfth of money sterling; and we must 
also take into consideration the prices of various articles 
of ae about the date at which the payments were 
made. 
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DUNDEE, 1621. 

Item, to Mr. John Mow, Mr. of the music 
schoole, for his fee and hous maill, . . . ccl. 
li. 

AIR, 1627. 

Item, to the Mr. of musick scule for teach- 
ing of the musick scule and tacking up the 
psalmes in the kirk, x bolls victuall and xiiij 
of silver. 

ELGIN, 1622. 

To the master of the music scole, ... 

li. 


je. 


St. ANDREWS, 1626. 
Item, to the maister of the musik scholl, 
and for taking up of the psalme at preaching 
and prayeris of fie, . . . ije. li. 


In the treasurer’s accounts of the Glasgow 
Town Council in 1609, we find the fol- 
lowing item: “ Giffen upon the third of 
Marche 1608, to John Buchan, Mr. of the 
Sang Scole, for Witsonday and Martymes 
termes, maill [rent] of hous £xx.” The 
stipend of the master of the Edinburgh 
school appears to have been the modest 
sum of ten pounds in sterling money. 

No definite information as to the mu- 
sical materials used in the sang-scules, 
has been handed down to us, but it can 
hardly be doubted that, as already indi- 
cated, the music of the Church would 
receive primary attention. Prior to the 
Reformation the Gregorian chant would 
no doubt be used as the foundation of the 
teaching, though it is but right to say that 
such evidence as we have of this is mainly 
in regard to schools instituted in connec- 
tion with collegiate churches, monasteries, 
and other religious houses. In the regu- 
lations made by Lord Sempill for his col- 
legiate church of Lochwinnoch, founded 
in 1504, after making provision for the 
fifth chaplain, it is said: ‘* He shall be an 
organist, and shall daily teach.a school of 
singing under the roof of the said col- 
legiate church, the boys therein to be in- 
structed according to their power in the 
pointed Gregorian chant or dotted song 
and descant* ... as is wont to be done 
in other like churches of this kingdom.” 
The words we have italicized may rightly 
be taken as evidence not only of the 
amount of attention paid to music at this 
period, but also of the subjects which 
were generally taught. The “descant” 
referred to in the quotation was an art by 
which the singer was enabled to add to 
a melody at first sight (¢e., extempora- 


* The old system of musical notation was by points 
or dots; hence the terms ** pointed Gregorian chant” 
and ‘dotted song.’ Our modern term ‘counter 
point,” z.¢., point against point, has a similar origin. 
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neously) a kind of rough second part, 
consisting entirely of concords. This 
second part was confined by the early 
theorists under numerous restrictions of a 
puzzling character, so that to gain facility 
in the “dotted descant” must have re- 
quired no small amount of practice and 
attention. There was thus, in the prepa- 
ration of the Church services, work enough 
for the music schools of the pre-Reforma- 
tion era, and we may be satisfied that 
they attempted little else in the way of 
teaching. With the introduction of the 
first Psalters of the Protestant church 
there came a hardly less onerous task, for 
the masters of the then existing sang- 
scules. In these Psalters we think we 
must be content to find the leading ma- 
terial —so far at least as vocal music is 
concerned —used in the scules. The 
elaborate arrangements of the psalm-tunes 
published after the Reformation required 
no little skill on the part of the singers 
who used them. As many as five parts 


were sometimes employed, each part be- 
ing, besides, written in a different clef — 
not as now, when two clefs only are used. 
The manner of printing the parts —two 
on one page and two zzvert¢ed on the other 
— which we find, for example, in Hart’s 


collection, Edinburgh, 1635, is also an 
evident testimony that reading in parts 
was a common practice in families and 
churches, where two and two would sit 
opposite each other at a table, or in the 
old-fashioned square pews, and use the 
same book. We are told by James Mel- 
ville that Erskine of Dun “of his charity 
entertained a blind man who had a sin- 
gular good voice. Him he caused the 
doctor of our school teach the psalms in 
metre with the tunes thereof and sing 
them in the kirk;” and another writer 
speaking of the method in which public 
worship was conducted in Scotland about 
1638, says: “Prayer being ended, the 
congregation joined in singing a portion 
of the psalms, a part of the service in 
which they took great delight, and in 
which they were so well instructed that 
many of them could sing without the aid 
of a psalm-book.” Then there are the 
occasional appearances of the people in 
the streets, as at the return to Edinburgh, 
in 1582, of Durie, one of the city min- 
isters, when the crowd to the number of 
two thousand sang psalms in four parts, 
at the sound of which, according to Calder- 
wood, ‘“*heaven and earth resoundit, and 
singer and listener were moved to tears.” 
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From all this we may readily infer that, 
whatever else was taught in the sang- 
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scules, the music of the psalter formed 
the leading ingredient. The days of the 
“scules” were indeed the golden age of 
psalmody in Scotland; and when these 
time-honored institutions sank into obliv- 
ion, the music of the Church lost its best 
and strongest support. 

Various reasons might be assigned for 
the extinction of the sang-scules. The 
metrical version of the psalms issued in 
1650 was without tunes; while the variety 
of metre, necessitating a corresponding 
variety of music, which characterized the 
previous version, was much more limited 
than it had ever been before. The Church 
itself, partly, perhaps, by a recoil from the 
pressure of the Articles of Perth, the Ser- 
vice Book, or other features of the Episco- 
pal movement, became indifferent to the 
musical element in its worship. The old 
psalm-books with the music became in- 
creasingly scarce, and the fallacy, not yet 
quite extinct, laid hold of the Scottish 
mind that the quality of the musical ma- 
terial, or its execution, is of no account 
if the heart be rightly exercised. Thus 
the necessity for the instruction provided 
by the scules gradually passed away, and 
in less than a hundred years after the 
edict of King James, scarcely one of these 
institutions remained, In Aberdeen an 
attempt was made some fifteen years ago, 
to form a connecting link with the past by 
a revival of the sang-scule.. A leading 
citizen purchased a hall which he named 
the Song School, but the scheme has un- 
fortunately proved unsuccessful. The only 
traces of the sang-scule now remaining 
are at Dunfermline, where the precentor 
of the parish church still enjoys a yearly 
salary of £8 6s. 8d. as teacher of music 
in the Sang or Grammar School, which is 
a sinecure. 

For an adequate treatment of the 
Church music of early Scotland much 
more space would be required than can be 
given here, and we shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a notice of the two musical 
instruments —the “regal” and the organ 
— which were in use in the churches be- 
fore the Reformation. Up to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century there was 
no music at all worthy of the name, and 
instruments were totally unknown in the 
church. The regal was the precursor of 
the organ, and was even used long after 
the introduction of the latter by congrega- 
tions unable to afford the more expensive 
instrament. Musical writers have not ex- 
plained the exact nature of the regal, but 
it was evidently incapable of playing any- 
thing more than the melody. It was cer- 
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tainly a very small instrument, for it is | 


frequently alluded to by the old writers 
and poets under the name of “ portative ” 
(from the Latin fortare, to carry). Thus 
Gavin Douglas (cér. 1513): — 

On crowd,* lute, harpe with monie gudlie 

spring, 

Schalmes, clarionis, portatives heard I ring. 
Carter, the well-known antiquary, calls it 
“a portable organ, having one row of pipes 
giving the treble notes.” In Germany it 
was sometimes known as the Bibelregal 
—a name which conclusively shows that 
the instrument was occasionally made so 
small as to fold up into the size of a 
church bible. It seems generally to have 
been tastefully shaped and embellished, 
and there are some interesting representa- 
tions of it still extant in the old ecclesias- 
tical edifices of England and Scotland. 
There is, for example, in Beverley minster 
a figure of a man playing ona regal with 
one set of pipes; and in Melrose Abbey 
there is preserved a sculptured figure of 
an angel holding in his arms a double 
regal, the pipes of which appear to be in 
two sets. In the household book of the 


princess Mary, afterwards Queen Mary, 
under the year 1538, we have the following 
entry: “Item, payd for a payr of regalls 
iiij li. x s.;” and in an inventory of Henry 


the Eighth’s musical instruments we read 
of “thirteen pair of single regalls,” and 
“ five pair of double regalls,” — the latter 
being so called evidently on account of 
their having two rows of pipes. From its 
convenient size, the regal would no doubt 
be used a good deal in private houses; 
and in this connection it may be of inter- 
est to note that it is believed to have been 
the instrument which proved so great a 
solace to Milton in his blindness. Being 
easily carried from place to place, it was 
also very suitable for out-door purposes ; 
and indeed an old writer, describing the 
instrument, says it is “a portable organ 
used in processions in all Roman Catholic 
countries.” It was the precursor of the 
organ, strictly so-called, in several of the 
monasteries and conventual establish- 
ments of the pre-Reformation period; and 
doubtless, as we have already suggested, 
was allowed to survivein many places toa 
comparatively recent date, merely through 
motives of economy. At what time it 
finally disappeared in Scotland we cannot 
precisely say; but in England so late as 
1767 one Bernard Gates is recorded to 
have received a salary of £56 as “ tuner 


* A corrupt name for the crwth, a Welsh instrument 
resembling the violin. 
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of the regalls” in the Royal Chapel. 
Three years later, the same individual is 
styled “ tuner of the organs.” 

The history of the organ proper is too 
complicated a subject to be taken up here 
in any detail; but as the instrument has 
at several periods formed an element in 
the musical part of Christian worship in 
Scotland, a few words on the probable 
date of its dedication to this sacred func- 
tion may not be unwelcome. In most 
histories of the organ we meet with a de- 
scription of a small collection of pipes 
worked by hydraulic action, known as 
“the water-organ of the ancients;” but 
although diagrams generally accompany 
the description, the account is somewhat 
apocryphal. “The magrepha, or organ of 
ten pipes, with a keyboard, is alleged to 
have existed in the second century, but 
doubts have been expressed regarding the 
nature of thisinstrument also. Itis, bow- 
ever, an historical fact, that an organ, the 
gift of Constantine, was in the possession 
of King Pepin of France circa A.D. 757. 
. .. In the tenth century, an organ having 
four hundred pipes is mentioned by Wol- 
stan; the organ was played with keys, 
and was blown by thirteen separate pairs 
of bellows. Drawings of this period still 
extant represent the organ as an instru- 
ment having but few pipes, blown with 
evident labor by two or more persons, and 
played upon by a monk.” On all the 
earlier organs the keys were of wood and 
of enormous size, so large in fact that nine 
had a breadth of nearly five feet, and the 
organist had to strike them down with his 
fist. Thus it is evident that these instru- 
ments were incapable of playing anything 
more than the melody of the ancient 
Church music. Improvements in their 
construction are attributed to Pope Syl- 
vester, who died 1003. When we come to 
the time of Chaucer, they must have been 
in common use, for he thus speaks in his 
“ Nun’s Priest’s Tale ” of a crowing cock 
“highte chaunticlere :” — 


His vois was merier than the mery orgon 
On masse daies that in the chirches gon. 


Calderwood connects the first introduction 
of organs into Scotland with the reign of 
King James I. (1424-1437). But while 
there is some foundation for this state- 
ment — which, by the way, is corroborated 
by the elder Tytler —it is not wholly cor- 
rect. An authentic reference to the organ 
is made by Fordun on the occasion of the 
removal of the body of Queen Margaret 


| from the outer church of Dunfermline to 


the vicinity of the high altar in 1250. 
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About this date it became the fashion for 
young Scottish monks and clerics to seek 
their education in France, and many of 
them returned to their native country filled 
with a desire to imitate the services of the 
churches across the Channel. To some 
of these young ecclesiastics is in all prob- 
ability to be attributed the introduction of 
the organ into Scotland. We read of one 
Taylor, a Dominican friar, who after re- 
ceiving his training in France, returned to 
Scotland, and at once set to work on the 
reformation of the Church music of the 
country. This was about the middle of 
the thirteenth century; and that Taylor 
had something to do with the introduction 
of organs into Scotland is abundantly 
proved by the following written specially 
against him by £lfred : — 


Since all types and figures are now ceased, 
why so many organs and cymbals in our 
churches? Why, I say, that terrible blowing 
of bellows that rather imitates the frightsome- 
ness of thunder than the sweet harmony of the 
voice? One restrains his breath, another 
breathes his breath, and a third unaccountably 
dilates his voice; and sometimes, which I am 
ashamed to say, they fall a quivering like the 
neighing of horses. Then they lay down their 
manly vigor, and with their voices endeavour 
to imitate the softness of women; then by an 
artificial circumvolution, they have a variety 
of outrunnings; sometimes you shall see them 
with open mouths and their breath restrained, 
as if they were expiring, and not singing; and 
by a ridiculous interruption of their breath 
seem as if they were altogether silent. At 
other times they appear like persons in the 
agonies of death; then with a variety of ges- 
tures they personate comedians; their lips are 
contracted, their eyes roll, their shoulders are 
moved upwards and downwards, their fingers 
move and dance to every note; and this ridic- 
ulous behaviour is called religion, and where 
these things are most frequently done, there 
God is said to be most honourably wor- 
shipped. 


But it evi- 
In spite of oppo- 


A delightful piece of satire! 
dently did little good. 
sition the new movement continued to 
spread ; although it cannot be contended 
that in those early days organs would be 
very numerous, owing to the poverty of 
the country and the turbulent course 


of the national history. By-and-by the 
cause was espoused by James I., who 
added an organ to each of his own chap- 
els; and during the latter part of his 
reign, the instrument was heard in most 
of the cathedral churches of the country, 
including St. Andrews and Dunblane, and 
even St. Magnus in Kirkwall. In 1437 
we learn from the Council records of Ab- 
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erdeen that a payment of 26s. 8d. was 
made that year “for blowing of the or- 
ganis ” in the city church; and in 1485 a 
tax on all sheep and swine brought into 
the burgh was imposed for a like purpose. 
In 1486, an organ was placed in Ferne 
monastery in Ross-shire ; and we read of 
the church of St. John in Perth being pro- 
vided with an instrument in 1511. In 
1530, two organs were presented to the 
old abbey of Kinloss, near Elgin; and the 
priory archives of Inchmahome show that 
an instrument was in use there about the 
time of Queen Mary’s visit to the island 
in 1547. 

What became of all these early instru- 
ments it is hardly necessary toadd. With 
the overthrow of the abbeys and cathe- 
drals by the vandals of the Reformed 
Church, came the destruction of the or- 
gans which these buildings contained. 
The object of the clergy appears to have 
been to get as far away from art of every 
kind as possible ; and in regard to music, 
especially to have nothing more than was 
necessary for the “psalms and spiritual 
songs,” which were now introduced into 
services of the Church. As a conse- 
quence, music — as we have already seen 
in the case of the sang-scules —in a great 
measure ceased to be cultivated. While 
the organ continued in use in the church, 
a knowledge of the art was absolutely 
necessary, both to the players and the 
singers, but when the duty of leading the 
psalmody was delegated to a “ precentor,” 
whose miserable salary made him depen- 
dent on his cratt, music fell into a bad 
repute, and Scotland entered upon an 
eclipse, from which she has not yet fully 
emerged. Her intellectual standard may 
have been raised by the change from the 
old to the new faith, but her artistic tastes 
certainly suffered for the elevation. The 
ancient religion may have been wrong, 
but the fact remains that not only the his- 
torians and poets, but also the painters, 
the sculptors, and the musicians, were 
members of the Church of Rome; and 
when the latter ceased to be the Church 
of the country, music, as it was known in 
early Scotland, gradually ceased to be 
cultivated, and became for a time one of 
the lost arts. We may regret the coinci- 
dence, but we cannot blind ourselves to 
the truth. Happily, Scotland is again be- 
ginning to reassert her position, and with 
the ample means for musical education 
now at her command, we may confidently 
look forward to her taking an honorable 
place among the musical nations of 
Europe. J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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IV. 

SINCE the expedition to the cellars, we 
have enjoyed the proverbial “three fine 
days and a thunderstorm;” then nature 
in an energetically watery mood, in which 
she seems to think that each and every of 
her works requires a thorough sluicing, 
has strewn the mossy walks with drenched 
rose-leaves ; printed deep ruts in the roads, 
and turned the peaceable stream that runs 
hard by the Owlery, into a noisy, impet- 
uous brawler. I don’t believe people who 
say the world is in its old age; I think 
it’s a way they have of trying to make the 
earth’s vast shoulders bear the responsi- 
bility of their own feelings, when they be- 
gin to wear out. Do children ever find it 
old? When our rather unsympathetic, 
but vigorous mother gets too weak to pro- 
duce rain and sunshine, storm and growth, 
I will believe them, not before. 

Now again it is clear-skied and calm. 
A few nights ago Mr. Hazlit had a sort of 
fit to which he has latterly been subject, 
and which kept him for an hour or so in 
perfect unconsciousness; when he rallied 
he did not seem to know anything of what 
had happened. There was no doctor 
called; and Miss Waylen appeared to un- 
derstand exactly what todo. Afterwards, 
he remained up-stairs for two days, and 
would have nobody but her ‘nside the 
door. I believe these attacks are con- 
nected with the brain, his wishes are so 
contradictory, and he has been so peculiar 
since. 

Often during the last few days I have 
repeated to myseif that I would not accept 
Lizzie’s post for any bribe. It has made 
her an object of insult to them all, except 
the younger son, who is sufficiently civil. 

One afternoon in the passage outside 
Mr. Hazlit’s room, I came unexpectedly 
upon the girl and Septimus. She was 
standing perfectly still, though looking 
whiter than ever, while he spoke, gently, 
but with a marked emphasis on the words, 
keeping, meanwhile, such a position as 
hindered her passing him if she had 
sought to do it. He made way for me 
with empressé suavity, and I left them 
there; but the next time I saw her she 
had been crying so violently that her eyes 
were swollen. 

I can’t think why the old man does not 
prevent a great deal of this; for I have 
known him witness Isabella’s domineering 
rudeness, and Keezie’s palpable contempt. 
Rude, Septimus never is; if he commit- 
ted murder, he would not dream of accom- 


|panying it with rough words. The very 
evening after the scene I have mentioned 
he got up to open the door for Lizzie as 
she went out, making her a profound bow. 
And yet she crimsoned vividly, and I per- 
fectly understood her doing so. 

Mrs. Skey, who should know, declares 
emphatically that Septimus does of fear 
her cutting him out of a slice of his inher- 
itance. No Hazlit, she says, would do 
such a thing as rob his own flesh and 
blood, however much he might dislike it; 
and the old man is well aware also who 
would employ his money best after his 
own heart. “ Let her toss her hay about, 
and get what pickings she can, now,” said 
Keezie grimly. “ The master, fool as he 
may make himself about her, would see 
her drowned before he’d leave what he’s 
got to a baggage that’s nought to him; to 
let her waste it as she likes!” 

I think that the folly, the more than 
folly, lies with the woman, who, young, 
unfettered, and with many capabilities for 
earning her living otherwise, chooses to 
endure such an existence. I have heard 
that her belongings, who live a short jour- 
ney off, are poor, that she has no mother, 
and that her father is under binding obli- 
gations to Mr. Hazlit. But all granted — 
she is not a slave. There is no law to 
compel her to lead a life of misery ‘n 
order that he may reap indulgence from a 
grasping creditor. 

Yesterday morning I fell in with Mrs. 
Skey gathering currants, in the kitchen 
garden. Maisie was with me, and clam- 
ored persistently for some bunches. The 
old woman at length rejoined that she 
“ wasn’t going to let her mess her pinafore 
with stains. Clothes wore out fast enough 
without so much washing ; but if she came 
round to the kitchen she should have a 
plate to eat ’em off, and a towel to pin 
round her, meanwhile.” 

Maisie agreed to this, if I would come 
as well. So, when Mrs. Skey had finished 
picking, I did; and watched the golden 
waves of hair bent over the berries, and 
the busy little fat fingers that soon took a 
purple tint, seated on Keezie’s “ fetish.” 

I was actually thinking about this stone, 
and wondering for what reason it was 
sacred in the dame’s eyes, when the unex- 
plainable influence by which if an idea 
arises in one person’s mind it is often 
communicated to another’s without a word 
being uttered, began to work. 

“ Belike,” said Keezie, sidling round the 
threshold beside me, with a sort of sheep- 
ishness in her face —and if sheepishness 
| is comic even in youth it was doubly so in 
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her tanned countenance, so hard and bat- 
tered with years—“belike, you were 
puzzled t’other day how it comes that I 
set a store on that stone you're setting 
on; have a sort of respect for it, so to 
say. 

{ expressed myself contrite if I had 
annoyed her by what I had suggested. 

“ Nay,” she replied; “ I wasn’t annoyed 
with you; but I didn’t relish the thought 
o’t. Why it’s beena rare treat to me to 
keep it clean and free from mould these 
twenty years. Shall I tell you why?” 

“TI should like you to tell me very 
much.” 

‘‘Well, I had a man come after me 
once; month after month he came, even 
when I’d told him ’twasn’t no use—I 
never could make up my mind to be a 
married woman — that was—let me see 
— I’m going in sixty-seven now —a mat- 
ter of twenty-five years come next pay- 
day. I note the day well, for I was count- 
ing up my money, as I walked on the road, 
to buy some things at Bollerton, the day 
he first spoke to me; which, somehow, 
made me as I never could get it out of my 
head ’twas that he come after—and my 
savings as I’d begun then. A foolish 
— happen, miss; but women ave fool- 
ish. 
“Well, Mrs. Skey?” she had suddenly 
clammed the tide of her tender retro- 
spects. 

“Well! Well I never did screw up to 
say yes, though more than once my head 
was a-creeping to his shoulder, ready; 
and many’s the walk I took with him in 
the fields, when we’d go miles together 
and never a word said—so tenderlike. 
But for all that, miss, I beg your pardon, 
ma’am, never once did he come inside this 
door. I promised master that, when he 
found out the courting — master was sharp 
then-a-days, sharper even than now. So 
the man u’d come and sit on that stone 
outside, hour by hour, in the evening, and 
sometimes I wouldn’t know he was there 
till I saw the red hair of him, shining gay 
like coals of fire, from the window.” 

“ So how did it end, Mrs. Skey?” 

“ Why, he got tired of dangling. For 
though there’s some that’s more for dang- 
ling than wedding, Bill Blatherwick wasn’t 
one of ¢hat sort. He sat there one night 
for the last time, and then he got up and 
said, ‘ Keezie, I’ve been sitting stuck here 
off and on for five years now, and it 
doesn’t seem to bring things nearer. For 
all I’ve got by it is the rheumatiz with the 
damp. Therefore, good-bye!’ And he 
went away, and came no more.” 
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‘I think you were very cruel. What 
happened to the poor man?” 

“ Why, bless him! he died — ten years 
after. But it was that rheumatiz which 
took him, after all, let them say there’s no 
such thing as dying for love that likes. 
But deary me! to think if I’d wedded Bill 
Blatherwick! Why I should have been a 
widder like yourself now.” 

“ Perhaps you would rather I didn’t sit 
here, Mrs. Skey?” 

“Not me. Sit there as long as you 
like. I’m partial to seeing your dress, 
and your ings, gleaming and flashing 
about, though it’s a mortal mistake to lav- 
ish good money that way. But it’s been 
the pride of my life to keep that stone 
scrubbed white as white; for, perhaps, if 
he could look up it u’d please him to know 
it, poor man, for the sake of remembrance. 
And when I die, it'll be happy, with my 
savings all willed back to the family, and 
word written that yon stone is to be put as 
a monument over the mortal remains of 
Keziah Skey, that might have been the 
same Blatherwick, but couldn’t make up 
her mind to it.” 

I was going to offer some suitable re- 
ply, but the old woman, who had betaken 
herself to the vigorous scouring of sundry 
pans, after stealthily reconnoitring to see 
if Maisie, who had finished her currants, 
was in hearing, and being satisfied that she 
was too busy romping with Start in the 
middle of the yard to listen to what was 
passing, went on confidentially. 

“‘ That will has been altered since it was 
made, sixteen years gone. For I left all I 
had to master then, thinking he’d surely 
live longest. The Hazlits are a long-lived 
set. But I’ve known fora good bit that he’ll 
most likely go first, and for this last year 
he’s broken up fast. He’s got to his fag- 
end, and he seems to take no care of it, to 
make it spin out. Happen you’re aware 
the day he came down-stairs—he trun- 
dled straight off in his chair with Miss 
Waylen?” 

I was. He had descended ot, as pru- 
dence suggested, to his armchair and foot- 
stool in the parlor, but into his travelling 
carriage, brought round in dismay at his 
command, and had been tooled slowly 
down the road; rating his young Jehu as 
usual, 

“JT was at that Jem to find out if he'd 
been after anything particular. And he 
said, ‘ No—nothin’— only a mile or so 
on the road and back again.’ And I be- 
lieve the boy, he’s too much of a fool not 
to speak the truth; but it makes it look 
funnier. My opinion is, he suffers as 
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much from failing of mind as body — does 
master. Though it’s a marvel how he 
goes into all the business, insisting on Mr. 
Septimus coming to him every evening, 
and looking at the books. And as for 
letting his keys out of his sight, ’cept 
miss has them, he’d drop dead sooner.” 

I remarked here on the extraordinary 
dislike she was held in, adding that to me 
she appeared most inoffensive. 

“ Inoffensive !— um — what business 
has she creeping down sly, and going into 
the strong room at night when we're all 
abed? I’ve listened top of the back stairs 
and heard her many a time lately; though 
I hold my tongue pretty well about it. I 
dursn’t speak of it to young master — but 
he knows it, too. So no wonder where 
there’s sons whose belongings she’s med- 
dling with, and who aren’t trusted them- 
selves, there’s no good-will to her.” 

“T think it is very strange of Mr. Haz- 
lit; to begin with, Miss Waylen is so 
young to have such a responsible post. 
And perhaps his sons are naturally afraid 
that they may be one day the poorer for 
her. Is that the case in a nutshell?” 

As before, Keezie repudiated the idea 
of Miss Waylen ousting the young men. 
It might be torture tothe father to con- 
ceive his sons possessing that apple of 
his eye the disposal of which he even now 
grudged in the slightest escaping from his 
hands. But taking all into account, Sep- 
timus’s principles were too much akin to 
his own for the old man not to consider 
him as good an heir as could be found; 
besides she had over and over again heard 
him say that those would get the money 
that were nearest him, and had the most 
right to it. 

“Tho’ there are rows enough to be 
sure,” said Keezie. ‘“ But never do I re- 
member such a one as there was with 
George, when he came twenty-five, and 
got all his mother’s money that had been 
laying up for him, for to do as he liked 
with.” 

I ought, of course, to have checked this 
tide of gossip, but at every effort I made 
to go, the old woman put out her skinny 
claw and caught at my dress to detain me. 
Besides, I am curious, and I was inter- 
ested. 

“It happened this way — this way ” — 
pull at my gown — “ for I was in the room 
all the time and heard everything. They 
never think of me but as if I was one of 
the family. Mr. George had just got pos- 
session; and they thought he’d be sure to 
leave his money in the business, where 
most of it had been laying. Mr. Septimus 


hadn’t been married long, and his wife’s 
money was allin. But—no! Mr. George 
said a little might stay if they liked, it was 
as safe there as anywhere, and it u’d save 
him the trouble of putting it otherways, 
but the lump he was going to have out to 
do just as he chose with. Spend if he 
chose, save if he chose, but all indepen- 
dent and accountable to nobody. When 
he said that at first, I thought the old man 
seemed stunned, and then he seized a 
chair, and made as if he was going to 
throw it, but he didn’t. Mr. Septimus 
gave a sneer, and looked at his father with 
a sort of ‘you know,’ and there came an 
awful row. Master swore, and stormed, 
and begged, and argeyed, but the young 
’un stood firm; and his brother first 
fleered and then reasoned; but ’twas all 
no good. He was a match for the two, 
and wilful enough to go his own way. 
Then Mr. Hazlit, after they’d all been at 
it two hours, got up and hit the table with 
his fist so as two glasses flew off it, and 
he broke a great crack across the mid- 
dle. Well, George would have to have 
it, and a curse go with it, and him, too. 
But never —and he took the Almighty to 
witness, so as my knees shook under me 
—never should another penny come to 
him, notif he lostall he’d got. After that, 
Mr. George, who was as pale as pale, 
but quite proud and high, just said, ‘ Very 
well!’ and walked out. And he did as he 
wanted, ma’am. Not another word that I 
know of ever passed between him and his 
father on that subject; though Mr. Septi- 
mus was at him after to make him turn 
round.” 

“T suppose they didn’t become friends 
again for some time, after that?” 

“They acted as they always do here 
when they’ve had quarrels, big or little. 
Mr. George went from home that very 
night, and stayed away a fortnight; and 
when he come back they took up their 
usual manners, neither warm nor cold, 
without any making up at all. IIl-blood’s 
never washed away here, ma’am, with 
hand-shakings or palavers; it just dries 
out of sight, and only starts afresh again 
when there’s another row.” 

“Still, Mrs. Skey, all this must make 
their position together very peculiar.” 

“ Well, you see, George has no concern 
with anything. The other manages for 
his father entirely now; and besides, Mr. 
George is nigh always away — much in 
foreign parts where he got the parley-voo 





I’ve seen in his books; and when he’s at 
| home he pays for everything just as you 
do.” 
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“But he helps his father a little, occa- 
sionally. He rode over to look at some 
property, for instance, the other day.” 

“Ay; this is how ¢hat is. The old 
man ¢rust¢s him, trusts him thoroughly as 
far as his word goes, and although he 
reckons slight of him as a real business 
hand, and much of Septimus, he always 
misdoubts 4e’@ be one tco many for him 
if he could. So if there’: any matter to 
be seen to some way off, where he’s past 
going himself, he generally gets the young 
*un to go for him.” 

So spoke Keezie; and she is so natu- 
rally acute, so aptly seizes on the motives 
and wishes of her fellow-beings at large, 
that in her ideas respecting people with 
whom she has spent a lifetime, I should 
set her down as a most credible judge. 
And particularly as, through her frankest 
accounts of their doings and sayings, one 
can see that at bottom she has a profound 
admiration for and belief in them. When 
Mr. Hazlit dies, I do not suppose she will 
manifest much grief, but she will transfer 
her unflagging service to his sons. 

Wandering into the flower-garden, when 
I could free myself from Mrs. Skey, and 
seating myself now alone, for Maisie had 
been fetched home to dinner, I tried to 
finish a book I had brought out with me. 


But I can’t read in the open air, I always 
make a failure of it. Every insect moving 
on a leaf, every waft of breeze that stirs a 


page, is a distraction. My mind skips off 
from the combinations of lettercraft, to 
study the shape of a tree, or the outline of 
a passing figure. So, on this occasion, my 
eye was caught by a butterfly, and follow- 
ing its flight sent my thoughts on a track 
ending goodness knows where! Some- 
where, doubtless, where the butterfly 
would have been amazed to find itself. 

In the full flow of them, I saw a square 
of thin neat paper folded small, and cov- 
ered with writing in a scratchy faint hand, 
lying on the path near me. The breeze 
was taking liberties with it, first driving it 
on a few yards, then trapping it in the low 
leaves of a flower-bush, anon setting it 
free, and shaking its folds loose. At last 
it was sent against the legs of my rustic 
garden-chair, and there paused, flapping 
gently, as if pantingly appealing against 
further progress. 

I picked it up, and aimlessly opened it. 
I found it a closely written four-page let- 
ter, not in an enclosure, and transcribed 
in a foreign-looking niggle, though the 
characters were in English. It began 
“ My dearest Friend,” but I did not read 
further, I turned to the signature and saw, 
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“ George, from your ever grateful and 
affectionate, Frieda Rémak.” 

Proving decisively that it was George 
Hazlit’s property, somehow dropped by 
him, I folded it once more, slipped it in 
my pocket, and resolved to restore it to 
him the first time we met. He has been 
away in London on his own affairs since 
I wrote before, and that morning had not 
yet come back. 

This letter made my ideas revolve to a 
part of Keezie’s gossip, of that day, and of 
other days. “Frieda Rémak” is a Ger- 
man name, and at Heidelberg George was 
educated. It was not the name of his 
aunt’s husband, the professor, under whose 
roof he lived, and led his student life. 
Allowing for the old woman’s pronuncia- 
tion I had made out that the professor’s 
name was the common German patronymic 
of Wagner. Still, if not his cousin, Frieda 
Rémak might be some pretty daughter of 
the Fatherland, whom George had known, 
perhaps flirted with. Perhaps she was 
still the attraction for his journeys abroad. 
She might be poor, in which case, she 
would assuredly be highly distasteful to 
the others, but, granting that, it was a 
puzzle to me why George, who had a 
plenty of money, had not married her 
long since. 

During the afternoon of this same day, 
I was sitting, after a walk, in the parlor 
with Mrs. Septimus Hazlit, whom I had 
not seen before since she let the wine fall 
in the cellar. I enquired, duly, regarding 
her health, and she declared she was much 
better. I didn’t quite believe her; there 
is a remainder of unhealthy, feverish rest- 
lessness about her yet. I could not, how- 
ever, but admire, and contrast with her 
own uncared-for dishevelment, the exqui- 
site neatness and ingenuity she exhibited, 
as her firm fingers turned and twisted her 
husband’s waistcoat about, in managing 
some repairs so deftly that they were al- 
most invisible. Muscularly, she must be 
a very strong woman; one can surmise 
that by her whole formation, and the way 
in which she can whirl children and move 
heavy furniture about. She could grap- 
ple, with slight disparity, with many men, 
which makes her entire submission to her 
husband the more extraordinary. 

“Yes, I’m well now,” she broke out 
suddenly, in the loud, husky voice which, 
I fancy, much shouting has produced, 
“and that’s a good thing for those about 
me. My complaint’s on the nerves, Mrs. 
Markenfield, and when it gets beyond me 
I’m not over and above pleasant to any- 
body.” 
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“ Don’t you think, Mrs. Hazlit, that per- 
haps a complete change would do you 
good?” 

“A change! I don’t worry for changes 
now. Perhaps,” she went on with irony, 
“ because I’ve grown stout, and that makes 
me lazy. Before I was married I’d plenty 
of change always, and plenty of life and 
fun. I used to go to all the dances and 
picnics there were in Bollerton. But I 
didn’t marry into a family who cared for 
gaiety, and I had to shake down. You 
get tired of wishing for things, when 
you’ve been kept long enough without 
them. And Septimus was always too 
busy to take me about, and too fond of 
me,” she finished with a tuneless laugh, 
“to let me go by myself. He’s at home to- 
day with some man,” she resumed after a 
pause. ‘And he made me bring the chil- 
dren over here so as the noise shouldn’t 
disturb their business.” 

This is according to rule. On the 
unfrequent occasions when Septimus 
transacts part of his affairs at his own 
house, his wife and children are uniformly 
despatched to the Owlery that his confab- 
ulations may have the stricter privacy. 
But Isabella has no wish for confidence, 
no desire to pry; his doings are matter of 
total indifference to her. 

“Was Mr. Hazlit out this morning?” 
she enquired abruptly, turning her heavy 
eyes upon me as she spoke. 

“Yes, he went out. He walked a little 
in the fruit-garden first, before he had his 
chair.” 

“He stays out very long,” she said 
ruminatively — “it’s a silly thing for an 
old man in his state of health —and yet he 
doesn’t seem to think of it. He won’t last 
long, either; he was so queer in his head 
last night my husband could hardly make 
him understand what he said to him, and 
it was of sufficient consequence for him to 
have given his mind to it if he could.” 

I was aware of this, for I had come 
down-stairs from writing in my bedroom, 
and interrupted the conversation. 

The old man, with a pitiable vacancy in 
his face, sat with a paper before him ; his 
strong will trying to torce his inadequate 
faculties to meet a task which was over- 
straining them. His long, sinewy hand 
grasped his forehead, with such stress 
that from both hand and temples the knot- 
ted veins rose like cords. As I entered 
he looked up helplessly to question his 
son, and caught the cruel triumph shining 


caying powers, which are obliged day by 
day to depend more upon its superiority. 
Mr. Hazlit understood it. A bitter ex- 
pression of hatred, nearly diabolical in its 
intensity, rushed into his face, quickly as 
lightning, but not to disappear as rapidly. 
Painfully, and by degrees it went; not, I 
know, because of my arrival, but because 
he felt that the very betrayal of his pas- 
sion was merely an acuter element in the 
gratification of his son. 

* And he won’t have any one with him 
but Lizzie Waylen, at any price,” she went 
on musingly, “not even Maisie; and as 
for me he nearly bit my head off once 
when I offered to go. Queer; I think it’s 
a kind of wool-gathering.” 

We had dropped the subject of the 
vagaries of the master of the house, and 
taken up a desultory, rather lagging con- 
versation about nothing in particular, when 
all at once my companion gave a violent 
start which communicated itself galvanic- 
ally to both me and the old settee on 
which we were seated. I turned. She 
was scarlet. She had dropped the waist- 
coat in her lap, and her hands were fum- 
bling with it. But my movement recalled 
her. She gave me a glance, and remarked 
with a half-laugh, — 

“* My nerves can’t be as strong as I fan- 
cied. I thought I heard Lulu crying in 
the garden as if she’d had a fall. Do you 
hear anything?” 

“ Not a sound ; except the humming of 
insects outside the window. Nothing in 
the least like a crying child.” 

“ Must have been imagination. Still, 
perhaps I'll ” Her sentence trailed 
off without completion. She got up, and 
went to look out. 

I knew she was mistaken, but her ro- 
bust figure blocked up the heavily framed 
window ; and the low, darkly furnished 
room is rather in a shade at all times, so I 
ceased my stitches, following her with my 
eyes just as she was stealing one of those 
furtive glances over her shoulder, meant 
to ascertain if one is unobserved, which 
often convey to a previously innocent 
mind that secret manceuvring is in prog- 
ress. 

She caught my glance and said with a 
hurried tremor, “ It’s all right, Mrs. Mark- 
enfield. Both the children are at the bot- 
tom of the garden, watching some cows 
passing. But I shall have to leave you 
for afew minutes. I want another patch, 
and I shall have to run across home for 


it ” 








in those cold blue eyes, comprehended the 


satisfied enjoyment the serene, capable | 
intellect had in the spectacle of those de- | 





She left the room, but it was some time 
— nearly twenty minutes — before I saw 
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her, running quickly down a path which 
leads to a little side gate, the shortest 
method of communication with her own 
house. Keezie, who was crossing the gar- 
den towards<the children, turned and 
stared, surprised, doubtless, by the fact 
that she had slipped a long mantle — my 
property, that generally hangs in the hall 
—over her, which covered her completely. 
Lulu sprang after her mother, but she 
shouted sharply to her to stay where she 
was. 

And she did not return, An hour 
dropped away, leaving me still solitary. 
Her working materials lay scattered about ; 
and the waistcoat I raised from the carpet, 
where she had let it fall. It was a warm 
afternoon. Laziness permeated the atmo- 
sphere. I did not quarrel with loneliness, 
and I felt no inclination to forsake the 
subdued light and coolness of the parlor 
for the August glow outside. I believe I 
stole to sleep on the settee, for a quick 
step passing the window gave me the 
slight shock which attends the abrupt 
rousing of the perceptive faculties from a 
dormant state. 

I opened my eyes as George Hazlit 
went by, looking carelessly at the window, 
in the sort of way which tells that there is 
nothing seen of the room within. He had 
evidently just arrived by train, for he was 
carrying a traveliing-bag, and his hat was 
pushed low on his forehead as a screen 
from the sun, with the usual effect of giv- 
ing the appearance of a fearful scowl. I 
had been lazy very long, it seemed, by the 
sunbeams and the broad shadows thrown 
over the grass; I felt it was time to make 
a movement, and I forthwith went up- 
stairs to refresh myself with some cold 
water, and to get my hat for a stroll before 
tea. 

On the landing I was accosted by Liz- 
zie. “Mrs. Markenfield, I am very sorry, 
I cannot leave Mr. Hazlit. Keezie will 
bring tea into you. I am afraid you must 
have thought it had been quite forgot- 
ten.” 

With my hat in my hand, I presently 
make for my cupand saucer. But turning 
to the parlor I take a wrong turn, and pass 
several closed doors before I discover my 
mistake. Still when I find it out, I recall, 
also, that going a little further brings me 
right as well as turning back. 

{ come toa doorthatisajar. It belongs 
to one of the disused rooms, for I see a 
bare floor, a heap of furniture covered 
with a dusty cloth, and the end of a great 
table with curiously carved legs. I espy 
also the half-length picture of a lady who 
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looks nonchalantly, in a die-away manner, 
towards the table. 

I know the lady well. I am highly famil- 
iar with her in picture-dealers’ shops, etc. 
Sometimes I have seen her in the fulness 
of her charms, sometimes half white, halt 
dingy brown, with the division coming 
straight down her middle. Everything 
about her droops and flops, her dress is 
slipping from the too inclined plane of her 
shoulders, and her pearl necklace cannot 
keep its place round her elongated throat. 
Her skin is tinted like blue milk, and even 
her lips are scarcely capable of warm 
color. This particular one of her many 
presentments has its pale hair drawn 
tight from its lofty forehead, while the 
mouth simpers, but peevishly, as if the 
painter had urged, “Smile a little more, 
madam!” just as her lap-dog began to 
worry in her flounce. And all the mean- 
ing that lies in her inanimate glance, all 
her forced smirk, is concentrated on the 
oak table. 

I suppose the seasoned timber takes it 
coolly, but something constrains me tothe 
threshold to ascertain. Then a little 
noise breaks the quiet of the room, similar 
to nothing but the rattle of a plate and 
fork. This decides me to enter and see 
who is feeding in such an uncivilized place 
asa lumber-room. The individual is sit- 
ting comfortlessly at the far end of the 
table, in an old office-chair, before a very 
scrambling arrangement. The compact 
little array which can be managed so as to 
make a meal taken solus appetizing, if 
dull, is utterly wanting. The separate 
condiments are dotted about hap-hazard, 
awkwardly for reaching, unreferentially to 
each other. His plate is empty, and he 
appears in no hurry to begin, as he ab- 
sorbedly turns over a thick pocket-book, 
with letters and memoranda strewing the 
board around. 

** May I come in?” 

He gives a great start. As he looks up 
the rose—which I have just gathered 
through my bedroom window — may have 
breathed its fragrance as gratefully to his 
nostrils as it was doing to mine, for he 
snuffed the air like an appreciative epi- 
cure, as he made answer, driving his chair 
behind him. 

“I ought to say no. It isn’t a pretty 
place for you. But you seem to be ‘in’ 
already.” 

We shook hands. He pulled a seat 
from the wall and invited me by a gesture 
to occupy it. 

“No, thank you. That misty woman 
annoys me; I don’t want to stay. Don’t 
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look round; there’s nobody but ourselves 
in the room. I mean the woman on the 
wall there.” 

He laughed. “Oh that! I don’t mind 
her. She was just the same when I was 
a youngster in frocks. She’san old house- 
hold goddess; nothing to be alarmed at, 
I assure you.” 

** Are you very busy?” 

“ Quite idle.” 

“‘ With all those papers ?” 

“With all that accumulation for the 
waste-paper basket. It’s nothing more, 
really.” 

“Then will you come with me, instead 
of stopping here? I’m alone, and shall be 
grateful if you’ll let me give you some 
tea.” 

“J shall be grateful.” 

I led the way out, with a sensation that 
I was doing the honors of his own house 
tohim. We found inthe parlor the neatly 
set, comfortably prepared meal ; as differ- 
ent as you could imagine from that from 
which I took him. I rang for another 
cup and plate from Mrs Skey, whose obvi- 
ous surprise.I rebuked, by speaking to 
her in the most matter-of-fact way possi- 
ble. 

“Why did you go into that room, Mr. 
Hazlit ?” I enquired, composedly shifting 
the equipage about. ‘“ Do you prefer re- 
freshing after manner of a hermit?” 

“Far from it. But I couldn’t come 
and disturb you here when you were 
asleep.” 

“ How do you know I was asleep?” 

“The old woman told me. She peeped 
at you through the door, about an hour 
ago.” 
ao Well —as — I was asleep —she says, 
thank you for your consideration. Other- 
wise, as I have something belonging to 
you in my pocket, you would have re- 
ceived back your property sooner.” 

“ Something of mine, Mrs. Markenfield ? 
What have I scattered abroad that a lady 
can put in her pocket?” 

“A letter. And, as I’m an honorable 
woman, I must tell you that I’ve read ex- 
actly this much. That it’s from ‘your 
affectionate friend, Frieda — Rémak.’” 

Under a seeming carelessness, as I 
handed him the letter, I scanned him tol- 
erably narrowly. But I can’t say that I 
remarked more than that he held out his 
hand quickly, and smiled as if he was 
pleased to have his missive again. 

“Where did you find it?” 





I told him; adding, “I was wondering 
at first how it had stood the rain of the | 
last few days without the writing being | 


washed out. But your little nieces had 
one of your coats spread upon the lawn 
this morning, and I dare say it was shaken 
from it.” 

“So it was; I remember putting it in 
the breast pocket, now, and I’ve been 
wanting this letter greatly. You have 
saved me a heap of trouble, Mrs. Marken- 
field.” 

He ensconced it in his memorandum- 
book, in one of the compartments of which 
I fancied I saw more in the same writing. 

“It is important then?” 

“As important as any I get,” he re- 
turned. An observation which I could 
have translated two ways. 

Rather embarrassing was the keenness 
with which this man surveyed me; he 
might have been making up for lost time, 
for I do not suppose he has ever vouch- 
safed to consider my features before. 
Certainly I have never seen him with his 
face so unset, his manner so released into 
pleasantness. Regaining his sweetheart’s 
letter had put him in happy humor. 

I sympathize in kind with geniality, in 
the same way as surliness always puts my 
back up; and I am not unforgiving. So 
I set myself to be as pretty in my behav- 
ior as I was able, the ease of my efforts 
being a little marred by the awkwardness 
which his persistent study of me began to 
callup. When I say “persistent,” do not 
imagine a rude'stare at which I might 
have taken umbrage. He promptly looked 
away when his eye had held mine the due 
length of politeness; but he looked back 
again directly my glance was averted from 
him. 

We had a good deal of conversation, 
and I noted that every word he says gives 
an impression of distinct truthfulness that 
is most refreshing. The effecting a good 
impression by what he says is purely sec- 
ondary with George Hazlit. Whether you 
approve him or not, you are bound to 
know him as he is. And this becomes 
contagious when you feel that you are 
taken on the same trust which you cannot 
help reposing in him. 

Suddenly he asked if I had ever visited 
some natural caves a few miles off, which 
are an attraction of the neighborhood. 

I shook my head. “But they are down 
in my list of intentions, Mr. Hazlit.” 

“ Procrastination is often fatal to pur- 
pose. If you like to go to-morrow, may I 
show you the way? It crosses an alarm- 
ingly wild common— you oughtn’t to 
brave it alone.” 

I thanked him, and accepted his escort. 
But wonder of wonders! what has made 
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him offer me some hours of his society at 
a stretch? Perhaps my rescuing him 
from the uncomfortable plight in which I 
discovered him. No! I thinkit’s because 
I found that letter; I reallydo. Anyhow, 
I prefer to be on good terms with all my 
world, wherever my temporary lot is cast, 
when I can; and I congratulate myself on 
the attitude with which I have received 
his overtures. 

Our prolonged ¢éfe-a-téte was not once 
disturbed, not even by Keezie, and Isa- 
bella never came back for the waistcoat. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
**AMERICAN COMMON- 
WEALTH.” * 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MR. BRYCE’S 


IT is seldom that that which has been 
long expected equals the anticipations 
with which it was awaited. But the great 
work of Mr. Bryce will much surpass the 
high expectations which it has so long 
aroused. It is still more seldom that a 
book which stirs immediate interest, is 
a permanent addition to the literature 
of a country. “ The American Common- 
wealth,” however, teems with matter of 
the most vital moment to the practical 
issues of the day, whilst it belongs to the 
very small number o1 those works on po- 
litical and social science which are abid- 
ing possessions to the whole English- 
speaking race. 

The analysis of political institutions is 
a task so complex and subtle that it is 
rarely undertaken ; and when undertaken 
successfully, it is even more rarely that 
the result is found to have interest for the 
public, and practical use for the busy. 
The analysis of social institutions, man- 
ners, and practices, though much more 
common, is very often tedious; and it has 
a fatal tendency to run into the tabular 
commonplaces of a gazeteer. Mr. Bryce 
has avoided both errors. His work, as an 
analysis of a constitutional organism, is 
of a rank only reached by De Tocque- 
ville, Mill, Gneist, Maine, and Dicey. As 
an account of modern America it is full of 
first-hand knowledge, acute reflections, 
and picturesque illustrations of men and 
customs. Mr. Bryce has given to Euro- 
peans that kind of insight of the Ameri- 
can system which in the last century Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, and De Lolme gave 
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to France of the English system. And 
he has revealed the social condition of the 
States with the same thoroughness of 
grasp which in the last century Arthur 
Young brought to bear on France, and in 
our day Mackenzie Wallace brought to 
bear on Russia. 

Accounts of a political system are too 
often dull and academic, because they are 
compiled from books without the gifts of 
the statesman or the traveller, without 
knowledge of affairs, or the quick insight 
of the experienced observer. Accounts 
of the social system and manrers of a 
country are too often gossipy and thin, 
because the observer sees too much of the 
surface, and has neither political training 
nor solid learning. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to weave into an analysis of the 
social forces of a mighty State, a living 
picture of the people as they may be seen 
in their daily life. In this difficult art Mr. 
Bryce has achieved a great success. He 
has drawn the portrait of a nation by vir- 
tue of his being at once an accomplished 
jurist, an experienced politician, a learned 
historian, an acute man of the world, and 
an indefatigable traveller. 

The book is one not altogether easy to 
class. Works upon political institutions 
are almost wholly the studies of lawyers 
or politicians. Bentham and Austin, Mill 
and Spencer, Gneist, Bagehot, Maine, and 
Dicey, have written on the working of a 
given political system, and have reduced 
this to abstract terms, but they have none 
of them written from the point of view of 
the historian, the traveller, and the Par- 
liamentary official. Gneist has written as 
a political philosopher; Bagehot wrote 
first-rate essays of a journalist; Mr. Dicey 
has given us lectures more permanently 
useful than Blackstone’s; and Maine has 
brought his acute mind and curious learn- 
ing to the analysis of English and Amer- 
ican polities. Mr. Hearn’s excellent book 
on the “ Constitution of England” is the 
work of a lawyer and a statesman. But 
none of these put the social institutions, 
or the idiosyncrasies of the country, side 
by side with the political constitution ; 
nor do they explain the constitution by 
the habits of the people, and the popular 
customs by the constitution, They are 
publicists, not travellers or historians. 

On the other hand, those who have 
given us social and economical surveys of 
a nation have little of law, statesmanship, 
or social philosophy. The M‘Cullochs, 
Porters, Maurice Blocks, the Fawcetts, 
Cairds, and Giffens, who have given us 
invaluable economic surveys of a nation, 
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have not displayed it as at once the effect 
and cause of a given political organism, 
which they describe organically and func- 
tionally. This Mr. Bryce has done. His 
main task is the American commonwealth 
as a working organism. But his sub- 
sidiary business is to show how this com- 
monwealth reacts on the life of American 
society, and how the American people 
day by day are moulding, modifying, and 
working this commonwealth. 

We have thus brought before us a great 
succession of topics which are usually ex- 
cluded from constitutional treatises and 
political analyses. Constitutional publi- 
cists, even the greatest of them, have been 
far too formal, too official, too solemn, her- 
aldic, and black-letter. Blackstone wrote 
a sort of gold-stick and lord-chamberlain 
account of the Constitution, which is now 
more like the actual system of Japan than 
that of England. None of our works on 
the English Constitution, down to the 
time of Bagehot, ever mentioned the Cab- 
inet or the prime minister. Those who 
write about constitutions and political in- 
stitutions too often fix their eyes exclu- 
sively on the letter of the law, or they 
argue a priori on rights and privileges, as 
if it were a matter of pure abstract sci- 
ence. Mr. Bryce’s method is to combine 
analysis of institutions with practical ob- 
servation of social habits. And there can 
be no sort of doubt that this is the true 
way. Mere book knowledge of a consti- 
tution is as worthless as a mere paper 
constitution. And a bare abstract view 
of political institutions may be as delusive 
as a working model of a machine which in 
practice will not work at all. Mr. Bryce 
has followed Macaulay’s admirable rule, 
not to be afraid of lowering the dignity of 
history. He has composed a searching 
and exhaustive analysis of the American 
commonwealth; but, though he has gone 
quite as deeply into ultimate problems of 
government as De Tocqueville, Mill, or 
Austin, he has not been afraid to lower 
the dignity of social philosophy by ex- 
plaining to us all about the “lobby,” the 
“machine,” the “ politicians,” “rings and 
bosses,” “spoils,” “women’s suffrage,” 
the bar, the bench, the press, railroads, 
Wall Street, the universities, the Church- 
es, the position of women, American 
oratory, American life, the social and eco- 
nomic future. Now this is precisely what 
we want to know; and it is in connection 
with these things that knowledge of the 
Constitution really interests us. And itis 
because all these things are explained and 
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tions, vivid observations, and capital anec- 
dotes, that Mr. Bryce has managed to 
make a book full of real political wisdom 
as picturesque and fascinating as a first- 
rate volume of travels. 

The book with which this work of Mr. 
Bryce’s will be immediately compared is 
that of De Tocqueville. But nearly sixty 
years have passed since De Tocqueville 
went to America, and in that period the 
American commonwealth has grown be- 
yond any example in recorded history. 
Fourteen new States have been added to 
the Union; the population has doubled 
itself five times; the railroad, telegraph, 
and electric systems have been created; 
new parties have been formed; the ques- 
tion of slavery has been debated and 
fought out; the greatest civil war the 
world ever saw has been waged; and a 
vast system of political and social institu- 
tions has been evolved. The changes 
have been enormous, and yet De Tocque- 
ville’s book is the one with which Mr. 
Bryce’s will be most often compared, and 
it is the one with which it most deserves 
to be compared. 

Mr. Bryce’s view of the American com- 
monwealth consists of three distinct sur- 
veys: of the national organization, the 
local State organization, and the social 
organization; corresponding roughly to 
the first, second, and third volumes. The 
first volume is a treatise of constitutional 
law ; the second an analysis of local and 
municipai politics; and the third is prac- 
tically a masterly book of travels. All 
who observe American institutions at all 
have long known the extreme complexity 
of the system in its double scheme of 
co-ordinate political institutions for the 
nation and the several States. But until 
the elaborate analysis of Mr. Bryce ex- 
plained them, few persons quite realized 
either the true nature of this complex 
dualism, or the range to which it extends. 
Complex as this intercatenation of na- 
tional and State authority is, Mr. Bryce 
has made it clear without needless pro- 
lixity or repetition. The United States 
Constitution is at once national and fed- 
eral, being a supreme federal State, not a 
league of States, yet presupposing and 
based upon an antecedent body of States, 
each in their own limits performing a very 
large part of the functions and duties of 
ordinary civil governments. Again, both 
federal Constitution and State Constitu- 
tions very distinctly divide the provinces 
of the executive function, the legislative 
function, and the judicial function. No- 
where in Europe is the executive body 
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marked off from the legislative body so 
strictly and with lines so rigid as in Amer- 
ica. Nowhere in Europe is the consti- 
tution walled round with a rampart so 
difficult to modify as there. Nowhere in 
Europe is the executive so little able to 
lead the legislature, and the legislature so 
little able to control the executive. Alone 
of settled political systems, the de facto 
head of the administration cannot in Amer- 
ica dissolve the legislature, nor can the 
legislature get rid of the de facto head of 
the administration, except by a two-thirds 
majority after a regular trial for a criminal 
offence. And a third element steps in 
when courts of law are empowered to pro- 
nounce that acts of the national legislature 
are unconstitutional and therefore invalid. 

This dualism of national government 
and State government, this tripartite divis- 
ion of authority into executive, legislative, 
and judicial, each more or less indepen- 
dent, runs through the whole fabric of the 
American polity and all its thirty-eight 
States. There are thus in America thirty- 
nine constitutions, z.¢., one national con- 
stitution and thirty-eight State constitu- 
tions; as many separate legislatures, as 
many executives, as many judiciaries, and, 
wonderful to relate, thirty-nine separate 
bodies of law. There are four kinds of 
American law, with four degrees of author- 
ity: — 

I, The Federal Constitution. 

II, Federal statutes made by Congress. 
III. State Constitutions. 
IV. State statutes made by State legisla- 

tures. 


And courts of law, both State and na- 
tional, are bound to decide under which of 
these four classes of law any given pro- 
vision falls. Then the judiciary is bifur- 
cated into the national courts and the 
State courts; each being subdivided lo- 
cally into superior, middle, and inferior 
courts. And there is a national finance, 
as well as a State finance. And within 
each State, there is a system of local gov- 
ernment and systems of municipal govern- 
ment, each with their own executive, their 
own constituents, their own council, and 
their own taxation. The double system 
of national and State constitutions, legis- 
latures, executive, judiciaries, bodies of 
law, and separate finance, covers in a co- 
ordinate way every square mile of the vast 
American continent included in the States. 
There is here, it is obvious, the material 
tor a curious complexity of forces, which 
indeed hardly any European has ade- 
quately mastered. 
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Perhaps the most striking and important 
contribution to political science which Mr. 
Bryce has made is the fundamental dis- 
tinction which he pointed out between 
what he named the rigid constitutions and 
the flexible constitutions ; America giving 
us the type of a practically rigid constitu- 
tion, and England the type of a constitu- 
tion, in theory at least, flexible without 
limit. Mr. Dicey, in his admirable lec- 
tures on the “ Law of the Constitution,” 
made all readers familiar with this dis- 
tinction, and has illustrated it with great 
learning and acumen. But in his own ac- 
count (p. 84) he refers to an unpublished 
lecture of Mr. Bryce, the substance of 
which is incorporated in the present work. 
The Parliament of the United Kingdom 
could extend, modify, or abolish the Con- 
stitution, or any part of it, by an ordinary 
act of Parliament passed in the same way 
as any Road or Inclosure Act. Nay, more, 
this power is being continually exercised 
session after session ; for the Constitution 
seldom leaves off at the end of a session 
exactly as it stood at the opening of it. A 
court of law has only to satisfy itself as 
to the interpretation of an act of Parlia- 
ment, and then to give effect to it. It 
cannot treat any act as unconstitutional, 
or see any degree of authority, of greater 
or less, in an act of Parliament. 

Nor in England can any man say pre- 
cisely what the Constitution is, or where 
it can be found. As Mr. Bryce says, it 
must be searched for in hundreds of vol- 
umes, in cases, statutes, precedents, jour- 
nals, and even memoirs. And of course 
much of it is even then matter for discus- 
sion. Allis utterly different in America. 
The Federal Constitution and all its 
amendments are printed in a very precise 
document of sixteen octavo pages. It is 
so hedged round by securities against 
hasty alterations, that in the hundred years 
which now span the life of the Federa! 
Constitution, excepting in the postscript 
of its first year, and in a trivial amend- 
ment in 1794, and another in 1803, it has 
only been practically modified once — that 
is, after the tremendous civil war. The 
contrast between the rigid documentary 
Constitutions of America and the flexible 
traditional Constitution of England has 
been most profoundly grasped by Mr. 
Bryce, and most vividly illustrated and 
explained. 

Next to the contrast between these two 
types of constitutional systems, comes the 
equally striking contrast between the pres- 
idential administration of America and 
the Cabinet administration of England. A 
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Cabinet, as we understand it, is of course 
out of the question where the legislature 
neither controls nor depends upon a min- 
istry. And where there is no legislature 
to make or unmake a ministry, there is of 
course no ministry to initiate, guide, or 
modify legislation. An American presi- 
dent is a prime minister whose business 
is to control the public departments, but 
not to interfere with the legislature. He 
has secretaries without collective respon- 
sibility, but no ministry. Ministers are 
not accountable to the legislature, nor are 
they jointly responsible for each other. 
So the legislature is a parliament with 
which the ministers are often in conflict, 
and which has no means whatever of 
removing them. All this Mr. Bryce ex- 
plains and illustrates with a force and 
fertility which are only possible to a man 
who has had the advantage of experience 
in Parliament and in office, and who unites 
to the training of a constitutional lawyer 
great opportunities for careful study on 
the spot. 

Mr. Bryce next explains the constitu- 
tion, character, and working of that fa- 
mous American institution the Senate, 
the relation of which to the executive is 
so puzzling to those who know only the 
dignified Upper Chambers of Europe, and 
which has a peculiar interest for those 
European politicians who find treaties and 
international relations ultimately referred 
to its final arbitrament. He then turns 
to the House of Representatives, a house 
how utterly unlike our House of Com- 
mons few will realize till they have mas- 
tered all that Mr. Bryce has to tell. His 
picture of the “‘ House at work” is one of 
those vivid, clear-cut portraits which are 
only possible to a practical politician liv- 
ing his daily life in one school who has 
attentively watched another school and 
compared it with his own. 

Mr. Bryce’s account of the federal 
courts is one that could only be given by 
a lawyer, who, familiar with the machinery 
of English courts, and imbued with our 
own legal principles, has studied the 
American courts with all the assistance 
that can be given by his intimate relations 
with American lawyers, judges, and ad- 
vocates, thus comparing professional im- 
pressions and experience. Nothing in 
the book is more interesting and valuable 
than his account of the history, constitu- 
tion, and working of the famous Supreme 
Court of Washington, a court which, from 
the momentous national functions with 
which it is charged, its striking history, 





its unique position as the one central 
court of appeal, and the singular power 
of the great men who have adorned it, 
may almost be thought, even by an En- 
glish lawyer, to take precedence in impor- 
tance of all known tribunals. 

That part of Mr. Bryce’s book to which 
the English politician will most often 
turn will be, no doubt, the eleven chapters 
from the twenty-fifth to the thirty-fifth 
inclusive, wherein he compares the Amer- 
ican and European systems, criticises the 
American Constitution, and explains the 
paradox how the most rapidly growing of 
modern peoples contrives to thrive under 
the most rigid of all known Constitutions, 
and the one which seems apparently the 
most prone to insoluble deadlocks. The 
problem is indeed one of the most curious 
and suggestive which can engage the stu- 
dent of politics and the practical politi- 
cian. Mr. Bryce’s solution of the mystery, 
which, like the solution of most mysteries, 
depends on complex allowances, compen- 
sations, and qualifications in practical 
result, is as full of accurate observation of 
fact as it is of sterling political good 
sense. 

It would need an article even to state 
in full Mr. Bryce’s explanation of the sep- 
arate State system, of the relations of the 
States to the federal Union, of the dis- 
tribution of the functions of government 
between the State and the Union, of the 
complex institutions by which the rela- 
tions are distinguished and maintained. 
The co-ordination of national authority 
and thirty-eight State authorities is one 
of the most difficult and curious problems 
in the range of political science. Euro- 
pean States are familiar enough with a 
local government and a national govern- 
ment. But in America, where both exist 
in full development, there is intercalated 
between them an antecedent State gov- 
ernment which fulfils the great bulk of the 
functions possessed by the national gov- 
ernment of these kingdoms, and _habitu- 
ally exercised by the House of Commons. 
Nor is this the whole of the anomaly, for 
in America each of the thirty-eight States, 
with distinct executives, legislatures, law- 
courts, bodies of law and finance, are 
constitutionally safeguarded under very 
precise clauses in written instruments 
from any interference by the federal ex- 
ecutive, or the federal legislature. Let 
us imagine the new county councils each 
having its own distinct, inviolable, and 
self-enacted Constitution, which no act of 
Parliament cou!d modify, suspend, or add 
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to. We shall then have some idea of the 
complexity of the American political sys- 
tem. 

The rest of Mr. Bryce’s work is de- 
voted to explain the party system, and all 
the peculiar institutions to which the party 
system has given birth, the “ machine,” 
the “ring,” the “boss,” and the way the 
boss runs the machine; next tothe work- 
ing of public opinion, and all its various 
organs, the press, the “ stump,” the “ cau- 

the conventions, and the ballot. 
And he concludes with a large body of 
illustrations, reflections, criticisms, and 
suggestions. 

The grand question which all will ask 
remains — does Mr. Bryce write as a pan- 
egyrist of the American democracy, or as 
acritic of it? How does the judge sum 
up the evidence about the greatest exper- 
iment of free electoral government yet 
attempted by man? Mr. Bryce, one may 
answer, has far too much experience of 
affairs, too much learning, too much polit- 
ical sagacity, to sum up in any wholesale, 
trenchant, ex cathedra style, or to write 
either a eulogium on democracy or an in- 
dictment of democracy. As a judge, as 
a thinker should, he gives us ample mate- 
rial for forming our own judgment, exam- 
ines all the difficulties and possibilities, 
the strength, the weakness, the compen- 
sations, and the inconveniences of each 
institution in turn. No single vice or de- 
generation of the American polity is at all 
screened or palliated. A hostile satirist 
could find matter enough for a dozen 
philippics in the familiar style of the reac- 
tionary prophet of evil. A stalwart be- 
liever in democracy will find many a 
conclusion to deepen his faith and to fire 
his enthusiasm. Mr. Bryce, it is clear, 
sees many a compensating force which 
was unobserved by Sir H. Maine when he 
wiote on “ Popular Government,” and Mr. 
Bryce’s knowledge of America vastly ex- 
ceeds that of Maine. To compare their 
books on this point is to see all the gulf 
which separates an acute student of polit- 
ical literature from an experienced ob- 
server of political institutions. 

Mr. Byrce writes as an observer of po- 
litical institutions, not, be it said, as a 
party politician. The comparison of fed- 
eral with the State legislatures bristles at 
every point with illustrations of the burn- 
ing issue of our day, the relations of the 
imperial Parliament to a possibje Home 
Rule legislature. The book of Mr. Bryce 
touches on the problem at every chapter. 
Yet there is not a sentence in these three 
volumes by which the most sensitive Un- 
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ionist could detect whether the author be 
a follower of Mr. Gladstone or of Lord 
Hartington. True political sciénce sits 
calmly aloof from party struggles. 

The special strength of Mr. Bryce is 
this, that he is a rare example (one may 
almost say a unique example) of the con- 
stitutional jurist, who compares institu- 
tions and constitutions step by step with 
social habits and practical results visible 
on the spot. He refuses to consider the 
American Constitution or any single Amer- 
ican institution apart from the habits and 
opinions of the American people who live 
under them, and the American politicians, 
journalists, speakers, officials, managers, 
and groups of men who work them, make 
them, and want them. It is another in- 
stance of the golden rule that organs, or- 
ganisms, and organic activity, are only to 
be truly understood as we study them in 
their functions, and under the actual con- 
ditions of environment and adjustment to 
it, in which they do, as a fact, habitually 
function. 

One may doubt if such a living picture 
of democracy in all its ways, in its strength 
and its weakness, its dangers and its fu- 
ture, in all its strange nakedness of ap- 
pearance, and its amazing vitality and 
force, in its golden hopes, and its simplic- 
ity and limitations, as of a raw, lucky, 
inexperienced youth entering on a match- 
less inheritance for good or for evil, has 
ever yet been drawn bya competent hand. 
And it may be doubted even more if there 
yet exists for any country in the Old 
World a portrait so thoughtful, searching, 
and complete, so suggestive of the char- 
acter, and with its life-history so graven 
on the face, as that which Mr. Bryce has 
now given us for the New World. 

It is impossible to close this book with- 
out reflecting that it adds another fine 
cornerstone to the noble monument which 
the sons and teachers of Oxford have 
raised round the history and analysis of 
political institutions. Not only has Ox- 
ford taken for centuries a leading part in 
this field of social science, but it is not 
easy to recall a work of first-rate impor- 
tance in this difficult department which 
has not come from those who have taught 
in Oxford, or have been trained by her in 
the school of Thucydides and Aristotle. 
The tradition of Sir T. More, of Raleigh, 
of Hobbes, of Locke, and Adam Smith 
has been worthily maintained. Claren- 
don opened a long succession of histori- 
ans, through Gibbon, the greatest of his- 
torians, Henry Hallam, Doctor Arnold, 
Dean Milman, and so on down to the 
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great modern school of Bishop Stubbs, 
Dr. Freeman, S. R. Gardiner, J. R. Green, 
Froude, Goldwin Smith, Dean Stanley, 
Cotter Morison, John Morley. Nor is it 
less significant that so much of what we 
know of the English Constitution has been 
expounded by those who have taught at 
Oxford or who have been trained at Oxford. 
Blackstone’s commentaries on the laws of 
England were lectures delivered by him 
as professor at Oxford; so also were 
those far more trustworthy commentaries, 
known as Dicey “ On the Law of the Con- 
stitution,” and Anson “On the Law of 
Parliament ;” and so at least one of Sir 
H. Maine’s studies on political institu- 
tions. Tothis long list of Oxford achieve- 
ments we must now add the work of her 
Regius professor of civil law, a work dedi- 
cated to, and in part inspired by, two of 
his Oxford colleagues; and which will 
permanently hold its own in this splendid 
array of historical research and political 
philosophy. 


From Temple Bar. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


THE parable of Dives and Lazarus is 
one which has often been exemplified in 
the annals of poets. As in most periods 
of literature there are one or two outcast 
and neglected authors, who, lying at the 
gates of Parnassus, vainly crave admit- 
tance in their lifetime to that seat among 
the poetic brotherhood to which, when it 
is too late, a remorseful posterity is will- 
ing and eager to advance them; so, on the 
other hand, there are some poets on whom 
a superfluity of present popuiarity is lav- 
ished by the favor of their contemporaries, 
which is not destined to be confirmed — 
at any rate to its full extent — by the ulti- 
mate judgment of time. Many literary 
and critical verdicts have been reversed 
or modified in the last half-century, and 
at the present date we are able to see 
clearly enough that Campbell was one 
of those lucky (or should we rather say 
unlucky ?) poets, who enjoy in their life- 
time the “ good things ” of popular appre- 
ciation, though, under the enforcement of 
a severer and more prolonged test, they 
cannot maintain their supposed perpetuity 
of fame. From the publication of “ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming” in 1809, almost up to 
the date of his death in 1844, Campbell 
was regarded in literary circles and by 
the general public as the greatest English 
poet of the nineteenth century with the 
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possible exception of Lord Byron. What 
should we say now to his claim to this 
high position, and what chance would he 
have of being placed in the same category 
as Wordsworth or Coleridge, Shelley or 
Keats? While these poets, whose repu- 
tation could not compare with that of 
Campbe!l in the first quarter of the cen- 
tury, have steadily grown in favor, there 
are now few critics, I imagine, who would 
deny that the star of Campbell is on the 
wane. He is still reckoned as a standard 
author, but it is only by a few of his short 
lyrics, and not by his didactic and narra- 
tive poems, that he is likely to be ulti- 
mately remembered. To do Campbell 
justice, he himself seems to have felt that 
his popularity was out of proportion to 
his actual poetic qualities. “ He alluded,” 
we are told,* “with genuine simplicity to 
his own feelings, on receiving praise and 
honor as a poet: You did not do all this 
to Burns; you neglected him—a real 
genius—a wonder; and you bestow all 
this on me, who am nothing, compared to 
him.” A study, at the present day, of 
Campbell’s life and writings certainly 
tends to confirm the truth of this piece of 
self-criticism. 

Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow 
on July 27, 1777, being the youngest child 
of a family of‘eleven. His father, Alex- 
ander Campbell, already an old man of 
sixty-seven years of age, had been a 
wealthy Glasgow merchant; but, owing to 
the rupture of trade with Virginia on the 
outbreak of the American War of Inde- 
pendence, he had been lately reduced to a 
position of comparative poverty, and was 
compelled to live in a very frugal and 
simple manner. The birth of another son, 
after these reverses of fortune, was wel- 
comed by both parents as a pledge of re- 
turning happiness; and the future poet, 
owing to his bright, winning disposition 
and precocious intellect, soon became the 
hope and pride of the family. His mother, 
a Scotchwoman of somewhat stern and 
rigid character, who brought up her chil- 
dren with old-fashioned severity, is said 
to have relaxed much of her natural strict- 
ness in her treatment of her latest-born 
son. She was passionately fond of music, 
and would sing the old Scotch melodies 
with taste and feeling ; so that Campbell 
from his very infancy was familiar with 
that style of ballad poetry which plays so 
great a part in his writings. 

Little is known of Campbell’s youthful 


_.* Beattie’s Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, 
jii. 255. 
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days; for, in his communications with 
later friends, he was apt to be rather reti- 
cent about his boyhood. He was educated 
first at the Grammar School, then at the 
University of Glasgow; and at an early 
age distinguished himself by his profi- 
ciency in the classics, especially in his 
poetical translations from the Greek. So 
highly did he value, and over-value, these 
boyish prize-poems, that many years later 
he insisted on retaining them in a prom- 
inent position among his collected works 
—an error of judgment typical of the ex- 
cessive importance attributed by him to 
all classical studies, to the exclusion or 
neglect of subjects of wider and more 
pressing interest. The lack of steady ap- 
plication, observable in Campbell’s char- 
acter even at this early period, should be 
noted as the secret of his failure to main- 
tain his intellectual powers in after life. 
“He is reported,” says one of his biog- 
raphers,* “ to have been, if not anidle boy 
— which from his progress would hardly 
be credible, though it is on record — yet 
one who would only learn by fits and 
starts, as he felt it congenial to his incli- 
nation; in fact, capable of anything under 
unfettered application. To one of his 
temperament mechanical routine was not 
congenial, if he might be judged of regard- 
ing his youth by his habits of study when 
a man.” 

At the age of seventeen, Campbell left 
Glasgow University, and, his family being 
still in distressed circumstances, obtained 
a tutorship in the isle of Mull, where, in 
his spare hours, he studied the wild as- 
pects of nature, and wrote, or projected, a 
good deal of poetry. For two or three 
years he thus supported himself by pri- 
vate teaching in Mull, Glasgow, and In- 
verary; but his prospects were by no 
means cheering at this time, and his spir- 
its, as we see from his letters, were often 
very depressed. In 1797 he determined 
to go to Edinburgh, to try his fortune in 
law, physic, teaching, or literature; and 
here, when his position seemed likely to 
become so desperate that he was thinking 
of emigration, he succeeded in obtaining 
an introduction to Mr. Mundell, a pub- 
lisher, who made him an offer of literary 
work. This, however, was at first only 
temporary, and Campbell seems still to 
have inclined to the adoption of the med- 
ical profession, “You will think me 
changeable,” he wrote to a friend in the 
autumn of this year. “I am attempting 


* Redding’s Literary Reminiscences of Thomas 
Campbell, ii. 9. 
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to study a new profession. Law I have 
abandoned; and my prospects of going 
abroad to my brothers will not do. If I 
find myself able to accomplish this view, 
I shall be happy; but my hopes are not 
sanguine. Much depends on my success 
with those most variable patrons, the 
Edinburgh booksellers. I have the pros- 
pect of employment with Mundell & Son, 
sufficient for this winter. Beyond that 
period I dare not hope. I am afraid I 
shall be forced to abandon the pursuit at 
present so near my heart, and again, as 
before, incur the censure of unsteadiness.”’ 
He was, in fact, obliged to make yet an- 
another change, and to support himself 
once more by classical tuition, until at last 
a successful entry into the profession of 
literature was unexpectedly opened to 
him. 

The origin of Campbell’s “ Pleasures of 
Hope ” is possibly to be sought in a letter 
addressed to him when he was in Mull, in 
1795, by one of his friends at Glasgow 
University. This friend, in order to cheer 
him in his loneliness, sent him some 
stanzas entitled * The Pleasures of Soli- 
tude,” with the following postscript: “ We 
have now ¢hree ‘Pleasures’ by first rate 
men of genius, véz., ‘The Pleasures of 
Imagination,’ ‘ The Pleasures of Memory,’ 
and ‘ The Pleasures of Solitude.’ Let us 
cherish ‘the pleasures of hope’ that we 
may soon meet in Alma Mater!” The 
title thus humorously suggested was seri- 
ously accepted by Campbell, who shortly 
afterwards commenced “ The Pleasures of 
Hope,” which he took with him in manu- 
script to Edinburgh in 1797. He already 
enjoyed a considerable reputation among 
his own circle of friends at Glasgow as 
the writer of some brilliant poetical trans- 
lations, and two of his early lyrics, “ The 
Wounded Hussar” (which had been sung 
as a ballad in the streets of Glasgow) and 
the “ The Dirge of Wallace,” had shown 
that he possessed other powers which 
might be turned to good account. He was 
fortunate also in having made some pow- 
erful friends in Edinburgh even before his 
name was widely known; among these 
were Jeffrey, Leyden, Thomas Brown, and 
Dr. Anderson, author of the “Lives of 
the British Poets.” By the influence of 
Dr. Anderson, Mundell, the publisher, was 
induced to purchase the copyright of 
“The Pleasures of Hope” for two hun- 
dred printed copies of the book, equiva- 
lent toa sum of fifty or sixty pounds ; and 
on these terms the poem was issued in the 
spring of 1799, when Campbell was in his 
| twenty-second year. A good deal of in- 
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terest had already been roused in the lit- 
erary circles of Edinburgh by rumors of 
the forthcoming work by a talented young 
writer, but the result exceeded all the 
anticipations of Campbell's friends. The 
poem was hailed with enthusiasm as the 
production of a new genius, and some 
crities were so far carried away by the 
excitement of the moment as to see in 
Campbell a successor to Burns, who had 
died three years before the publication of 
“The Pleasures of Hope.” From the 
comparative poverty and obscurity of his 
early career, Campbell now rose at a 
bound to take rank with the é/ite of Edin- 
burgh society, becoming intimate with 
Walter Scott, Dugald Stewart, Henry 
Mackenzie, Telford, Alison, Erskine, and 
other men of note. Although he had 
parted with the copyright of his poem, he 
was treated with great generosity by his 
publishers, and received in the long run 
as much as nine hundred pounds for the 
successive editions of this one work. 

It is difficult, at the present day, to un- 
derstand the cause of the general outburst 
of admiration, which, ninety years ago, 
greeted the appearance of “ The Pleasures 
of Hope.” We can still recognize that its 
lines are rhythmical and melodious; its 
sentiments pleasing; and that there are 
certain felicitous expressions in the poem 
which have become, as they deserved to 
become, proverbial. But it has none, or 
little, of the spontaneous singing power 
and true poetical affetus of the inspired 
bard ; its dry, didactic, sententious moral 
platitudes are expressed in the regular, 
formal, mechanical couplets of the eigh- 
teenth-century school. It may be regarded 
as the last effort of the old style of poetry, 
of which Pope was the typical representa- 
tive, against the inroads of the “new 
poets,” who, headed by Wordsworth. and 
Coleridge, were now about to make their 
influence felt in literature; and it is sig- 
nificant that the dates of the publication 
of “Lyrical Ballads” and “The Pleas- 
ures of Hope” almost coincided. When 
we read the carefully balanced, labori- 
ously polished passages of Campbell’s 
poem, with its rhetorical tropes and florid 
imagery, we feel the appropriateness of 
the name given him by his youthful fel- 
low-collegians — “ the Pope of Glasgow; ” 
and we see that Byron was right when he 
said that Campbell’s defence of Pope (in 
his later ‘‘ Essay on English Poetry”) was 
made in “his own cause too.” Campbell 
was, in fact, a belated Pope, with a dash 
of nineteenth-century romanticism, and a 
larger share of Scotch national sentiment. 





Though, at the date of the commencement 
of his literary career, the star of the re- 
formers was soon to be in the ascendant, 
the critics and general reading public 
were still almost universally attached to 
the traditions of the old-fashioned style ; 
and so it happened that, while Words- 
worth’s “Lyrical Ballads” were assailed 
by a storm of ridicule and contempt, 
Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope” met 
with instantaneous success. Its connec- 
tion with Akenside’s “ Pleasures of Imag- 
ination,” and Rogers’s “Pleasures of 
Memory ” was of course obvious, and was 
probably a point in its favor with the crit- 
ics. Campbell’s literary kinship with 
Rogers, for whom he felt strong personal 
admiration, was always gratefully acknowl- 
edged by him, and he is said to have ex- 
pressed the opinion that “ The Pleasures 
of Memory” is “a much more perfect 
poem ” than “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 
But the idea of literary “perfection” va- 
ries from age to age; and correctness, 
regularity, and freedom from literary blem- 
ishes are, after all, but negative and sec- 
ond-rate qualities ; so that to say of a poem, 
as was said of * The Pleasures of Hope,” 
that “there is in it not a vulgar line — no, 
not a vulgar word,” would nowadays be 
regarded as not necessarily and altogether 
a compliment. 

In 1800, Campbell visited Germany, 
where he made the acquaintance of Klop- 
stock and A. W. Schlegel, with the latter 
of whom he became intimate. He was a 
witness of some of the hostilities then 
taking place betweer the French and Aus- 
trian armies, experiences which he utilized 
in several of his best lyrics written at this 
time, such as “ Hohenlinden,” “ The Sol- 
dier’s Dream,” and the “ Ode to Winter.” 
On his return to England in the following 
year he found himself a literary celebrity. 
and after a short sojourn in Edinburgh he 
settled in London in 1802. He is de- 
scribed at this time as being a handsome 
young man “of extraordinary learning 
and acquirements, unusually quick of ap- 
prehension, and possessing great sensi- 
bility;” and his friends had formed a 
high and, as it seems now, an exaggerated 
estimate of his poetical powers. “1 am 
absolutely vain of Thomas Campbell,” 
wrote Telford in 1802; “there was never 
anything like him —he is the very spirit 
of Parnassus. Have you seen his ‘ Lo- 
chiel’? He will surpass everything, an- 
cient or modern, your Pindars, your Dry- 
dens, and your Grays. I expect nothing 
short of a Scotch Milton, a Shakespeare, 
or something more than either! I hope 
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he will take up a subject which will oblige 
him to collect all his powers and exert 
them in a manner that will stamp their 
value to the latest posterity.” 

In 1803 Campbell married his cousin, 
Matilda Sinclair, and took a house at 
Sydenham. His pecuniary prospects, 
which, after the publication of “The 
Pleasures of Hope,” had for a time 
seemed more cheering, now once more 
became dark, and an attempt at journa!- 
ism in connection with the Morning 
Chronicle had not proved successful, 
Campbell being somewhat deficient in 
general knowledge and the art of rapid 
writing. The good fortune, however, 
which attended him at all the main crises 
of his early life, was here again apparent; 
for within a month of his marriage he was 
appointed toa pension of £200 a year by 
the Whig government then in office, owing, 
it is said, to the influence of some power- 
ful friend or admirer whose name was not 
disclosed. At this time, and during the 
rest of his life, Campbell held Liberal 
views both in religion and politics; but, 
though he would readily advance and 
maintain his opinions in private talk, he 
was exceedingly cautious—even to the 
verge of timidity — about expressing them 
in public, the only exception being the 
subject of Poland, on which he was un- 
usually enthusiastic and outspoken. For 
several years after the commencement of 
his pension he wrote articles for the Edin- 
burgh Review and did other literary work, 
among which was his now forgotten “ An- 
nals of Great Britain, from the Accession 
of George III. to the Peace of Amiens.” 
During this period he was also engaged 
in planning and writing his one narrative 
poem which has any chance of rivalling 
his short odes in the opinion of posterity. 

“Gertrude of Wyoming,” commenced 
in 1806, and mostly written at Sydenham 
the following year, was published in Lon- 
don in 1809, the first edition being a thin 
quarto, handsomely printed, and contain- 
ing also five or six of Campbell’s best 
lyrics — altogether by far the most nota- 
ble volume that its author produced. 
Though not received with such universal 
favor as “ The Pleasures of Hope,” owing 
to the strong influence then exercised by 
party politics on contemporary literature, 
“Gertrude of Wyoming” is certainly 
marked by higher poetical qualities than 
those discernible in its more staid and 
formal predecessor; it has less correct- 
ness, perhaps, but it has more freshness, 
more tenderness, and more truth. The 


merits and defects of the poem were both | 
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pointed out with great discrimination ina 
private letter addressed to Campbell by 
Jeffrey, after a reading of the proof-sheets 
shortly before publication. “There is 
great beauty,” he says, “and great tender- 
ness and fancy in the work—and I am 
sure it will be very popular. The latter 
part is exquisitely pathetic, and the whole 
touched with those soft and skyish tints of 
purity and truth, which fall like enchant- 
ment on all minds that can make anything 
of such matters .. . The most dangerous 
faults, however, are your fault of diction. 
There is still a good deal of obscurity in 
many passages — and in others a strained 
and unnatural expression — an appearance 
of labor and hardness; you have ham- 
mered the metal in some places till it has 
lost all its ductility ... I have another 
fault to charge you with in private — for 
which I am more angry with you than for 
allthe rest. Your timidity, or fastidious- 
ness, or some other knavish quality, will 
not let you give your conceptions glowing, 
and bold, and powerful, as they present 
themselves; but you must chasten, and 
refine, and soften them, forsooth, till half 
their nature and grandeur is chiselled 
away from them. Believe me, my dear 
Campbell, the world will never know how 
truly you are a great and original poet, till 
you venture to cast before it some of the 
rough pearls of your fancy.” * 

As a criticism on Campbell’s actual pro- 
ductions in poetry, nothing could be more 
weighty and luminous than the opinion 
thus expressed by Jeffrey in his double 
capacity of friend and reviewer; but it 
may well be doubted, by one who looks at 
the full history of Campbell’s career, if 
Jeffrey was not mistaken in the estimate 
he formed of the poet’s further powers. 
It is quite true that the elaborate polish 
to which Campbell subjected his narrative 
poem gives it a somewhat cramped and 
artificial appearance ; but it does not fol- 
low that the poem would have been better 
if the process of elaboration had been 
withheld. The truth is, that in spite of 
the brilliancy of his early achievements, 
Campbell was of in reality “a great and 
original poet,” nor did his poetical con- 
ceptions present themselves to his mind, 
in the first instance, thus “ glowing, and 
bold, and powerful.” On the contrary, we 
can see from such fragments and earlier 
draughts of his writings as happen to have 
been preserved and published, that his 
first sketches were generally feeble and 


8 Beattie’s Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, 
il. 171. 
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diffuse, and that it was only by this very 
process of condensation and polishing that 
they were brought to their present state 
of excellence. His “timidity” and “ fas- 
tidiousness ” were simply his own uncon- 
scious recognition of the fact that his 
poetical qualities belonged, not to the 
first, but to the second order of merit; 
and that, as he was not gifted with the 
supreme imaginative and creative genius 
of a great poet, he must do his best to 
supply this want by the exercise of the 
faculties he did possess —a quick fancy, 
a fine sense of melody, and a power of 
delicate artistic finish. 

Although Campbell was only thirty-two 
at the date of the publication of “ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming,” this poem was the 
last work of any value which he published. 
So far was he from fulfilling the ambitious 
prognostications of his friends, that the 
ten years’ period of poetical composition 
through which he had just passed was 
already sufficient to exhaust his powers; 
and though, during the remainder of his 
long life, his reputation continued to stand 
high, this was solely on the strength of 
his early productions, for his later work 
was marked by increasing feebleness and 
want of spirit. It is evident that Camp- 
bell’s nature, bright and talented as it was 
in many ways, was altogether deficient in 
earnestness and endurance, the only pro- 
longed menta! application of which he was 
ever capable being the classical studies of 
his boyhood. The “idleness” which has 
often been laid to his charge, is perhaps 
hardly the right term for what was in fact 
a constitutional malady; it was rather, as 
one of his biographers has described it, 
“‘a waywardness, or irresolution, or rest- 
lessness.” “It was unfortunate,” adds 
this authority,* “that his habits of study 
were not long fixed upon any subject, but 
were discursive, and were not directed to 
carry out a single object tothe end. In 
the course of investigation upon one topic, 
some incident would intervene which 
tempted him to a different pursuit fora 
time, and such an inclination he could not 
resist. This was continually the case with 
Campbell, and was one reason why he 
produced so little fruit.” Another trait 
which became more marked as the years 
went on was his strange forgetfulness and 
abstraction. His letters, business plans, 
and social engagements were all liable to 
be neglected and overlooked ; and his lit- 
erary duties, whether in lecturing, review- 


* Redding’s Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs 
of Thomas Campbell. 





ing, or editing, were too often performed 
in aslovenly or perfunctory manner. In 
company he was usually gay and enter- 
taining, his generosity, guilelessness, and 
ignorance of worldly prudence lending ta 
sort of zaiveté to his character, and mak- 
ing “*Tom Campbell” a general favorite. 
“Campbell looks well,” wrote Byron 
in 1814; “seems pleased, and dressed 
sprucely. A blue coat becomes him, so 
does his new wig. He really looks as if 
Apollo had sent him a birthday suit ora 
wedding garment, and was witty and 
lively.” 

In 1812 Campbell delivered a series of 
lectures on literary subjects at the Royal 
Institution; after which his next under- 
taking was his “ Specimens of the British 
Poets,” which was published in 181g and 
brought its author, it is said, no less than 
a thousand pounds. The “ Essay on En- 
glish Poetry,” which formed part of this 
work, was marred by numerous blunders 
due to Campbell’s carelessness and dislike 
of labor. “Read ‘Campbell’s Poets,’” 
wrote Byron in his journal ; “ marked the 
errors of Tom for correction.” Some re- 
marks made by Campbell, in defence of 
Pope against the strictures of Bowles, led 
to a controversy in which Byron, Moore, 
and Jeremy Bentham took part; but 
Campbell himself soon tired of the fray 
which his own essay had provoked, and 
declined Bowles’s challenges on the score 
of lack of leisure, though, as his biographer 
asserts, “no writer of his day ever had 
so much leisure as the poet for such a 
purpose.” At the beginning of 1821 he 
became editor of Colburn’s Mew Monthly 
Magazine, a position which he held for 
ten years, although his forgetfulness and 
unbusiness-like habits made him very unfit 
for a proper discharge of editorial duties. 
“It was difficult,” writes Campbell's sub- 
editor and biographer,* “ to keep him long 
together at business of any kind. He 
would break away with a story, or fly off 
in a joke, and abandon the business on 
the ¢apzs, with ‘ Well, that is enough for 
this time, don’t you think so? Can we 
keep the printer going?’” Under these 
circumstances the weight of the work nat- 
urally devolved on Campbell’s assistant, 
while the poet got the credit for the suc- 
cess of the magazine, and enjoyed a salary 
of £500 a year. The magazine was also 
useful to Campbell as a vehicle for pub- 
lishing the lyrics which he still wrote ; 
but he had now lost all inclination for any 


* Redding’s Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs 
of Thomas Campbell, i. 170. 
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great poetic effort. “His editorship,” 
says Mr. Redding, “ was not at all calcu- 
lated to spur him to literary exertion. 
He was satisfied with an income sufficient 
for his moderate wants, and preferred as 
much of the indolence of a literary life as 
he could contrive to maintain; nor did 
age change this feeling for a better.” 
Nevertheless, he published in 1824 the 
short narrative poem of ‘“ Theodric,” 
which was received coldly by his friends 
and was severely criticised by the review- 
ers, while Campbell himself, with strange 
want of insight, felt convinced that it 
would hereafter be recognized as a work 
of high merit. Atthe present day “ The- 
odric” probably seldom finds a reader, 
being certainly as flat and unprofitable a 
piece of verse as was ever produced by 
any one who bore the name of poet. If 
the style of “The Pleasures of Hope” 
is to be attributed to Pope’s influence, 
“ Theodric,” with its feeble attempt at 
the familiar-poetic tone, must be regarded 
as an imitation of Crabbe, who has been 
not inaptly described as “ Pope in worsted 
stockings.” But Campbell was not even 


successful in this unambitious effort; for 
“Theodric”” has merely the tameness of 
Crabbe, without his natural simplicity and 
domestic pathos. 

For three consecutive years, 1826-1828, 


Campbell was chosen lord rector of Glas- 
gow University, a revival of old associa- 
tions which gave him keen pleasure. The 
most delightful of all the stories told 
about the poet is in connection with the 
delivery of his inaugural address to the 
Glasgow students in 1827. “When he 
reached the college green on his way to 
deliver it, the snow lay on the ground, and 
he found the youths pelting each other 
with snowballs. That he was just going 
to deliver a solemn address to the same 
youths never for a moment crossed his 
mind, The feeling of his youth came 
upon him, the spirit of past years ani- 
mated him. He rushed into the mé/ée, 
and joined in the frolic in his fiftieth year 
as if he had been but fifteen. Then, when 
the moment for delivering the address 
was come, the students being summoned, 
and he proceeding in the van, they entered 
the hall together. There could not be a 
better picture of the temperament and 
character of the man than such an incident 
—so impulsive and lively, at a moment 
when gravity was on every other adult 
visage.” Another incident on which 
Campbell afterwards looked back with 
just satisfaction was his share in the 
founding of the London University. The 
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idea of a great metropolitan college was 
suggested to him by his knowledge of the 
universities of Germany, and was commu- 
nicated by him at first to a few intimate 
friends, afterwards to a wider circle, with 
the result that the project secured the 
co-operation of Brougham and other influ- 
ential men, and was carried into execution 
in 1825. 

In 1828 appeared the first collected edi- 
tion of Campbell’s poems. The same 
year brought him a heavy calamity in the 
death of his wife, to whom he was deeply 
attached, and on whose careful manage- 
ment in domestic and economical matters 
he was exceptionally dependent. The re- 
maining sixteen years of his life do not 
call for any lengthy notice, being chiefly a 
record of waning powers and increasing 
unhappiness. The only subject in which 
he maintained an unabated interest, in- 
deed the one subject which ever excited 
him to real enthusiasm, was the Polish 
struggle for independence. In this con- 
nection Campbell’s name deserves to be 
held in lasting repute by those who love 
freedom, and his unremitting efforts in 
the cause of Poland stand out in strong 
contrast to the general weakness and diffi- 
dence of his temperament. One of the 
most spirited passages in “‘ The Pleasures 
of Hope,” was that in which he did honor 
to the Polish patriots ; and the same love 
of liberty is apparent in the “ Lines on 
Poland,” “‘ The Power of Russia,” and the 
“Ode to the Germans,” all of which were 
written much later. In 1832 Campbell’s 
time was almost entirely devoted to Polish 
affairs, the Polish Association being 
founded by him in London, in conjunction 
with the poet Niemcewicz and the exiled 
Prince Czartoryski. “His devotion to 
Poland,” writes one who knew him inti- 
mately,* “ was a passion that had all the 
fervor of patriotism, the purity of philan- 
thropy, the fidelity of a genuine love of 
liberty. I was with him on the day he 
received an account of the fall of War- 
saw. Never in my life did I see a man so 
stricken with profound sorrow! It was 
not regret, deep concern, or mere melan- 
choly, at tidings of a distressing public 
nature, but real heartfelt sorrow, stupefy- 
ing grief, an astounding trouble of mind 
for the loss of a beloved object in which 
all his hopes centred. That beloved ob- 
ject was Poland.” Well might the Polish 
nation do honor to Campbell, both in his 
lifetime and at his death, for this enthu- 


* Quoted in Beattie’s Life and Letters of Thomas 
Campbell, iii. 119. 
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siasm in a noble cause was the most 
honorable and memorable feature of his 
character. 

At the end of 1830 Campbell had given 
up the management of the Vew Monthly 
Magazine; he afterwards edited the Me- 
tropolitan for a short time, and was much 
occupied with his “ Life of Mrs. Siddons,” 
published in 1834. After his wife’s death 
he led a restless, discontented life, fre- 
quently changing his lodgings, and seem- 
ing unable to settle down to any prolonged 
work. His position was now a very sad 
and lonely one; he had survived his wife, 
his parents, and all his brothers and sis- 
ters; while of his two sons, of whom he 
had been devotedly fond, one had died in 
childhood, and the other suffered from 
a mental malady which necessitated his 
confinement. To quote his own words: 
“He was alone in the world; his wife, 
and the child of his hopes, were dead; 
his only surviving child was consigned to 
a living tomb; his old friends — brothers, 
sisters, were dead, all but one, and she 
too was dying; as for fame, it was a bub- 
ble that must soon burst.” It is notto be 
wondered at, perhaps, that under these 
circumstances, a poet who was always 
of a gay and pleasure-loving disposition, 
should have fallen at times into habits of 
intemperance. “At my own family ta- 
ble,” says his friend and biographer, Dr. 
Beattie,* “where he dined oftener, per- 
haps, during the last twelve or fourteen 
years of his life than at any other, he was 
never merry, never beyond the limits of 
becoming mirth. In other situations, per- 
haps, he was less on his guard —never 
in greater danger than at his own table. 
With a temperament extremely excitable, 
a hospitality that bordered on profusion, 
he was too apt to be carried away by his 
feelings.” 

Campbell’s last published volume of 
poetry was “The Pilgrim of Glencoe,” 
which appeared, with some collected lyrics, 
in 1842. It isa narrative poem, of about 
the same length as “ Theodric,” but even 
more feeble in its construction and im- 
agery; and its publication seems to have 
attracted little attention or interest. Al- 
ready at this time it was evident to Camp- 
bell’s friends that his physical, no less 
than his poetical, powers were rapidly on 
the decrease. Even as early as 1825, a 
friend who had met him when he was on 
a visit to Germany, had been struck by 
his “‘ enfeebled appearance,” and had noted 
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what he considered the signs of premature 
decay ;* but the danger seems to have 
been temporarily averted. In 1843, how- 
ever, there could be no doubt that the end 
was near at hand; and this was the con- 
viction that forced itself on the mind of 
his friend Mr. Redding, at their last meet- 
ing in the autumn of that year. “ His 
bodily appearance,” he says, “struck me 
as changed much more than his conversa- 
tion; but in the latter case it was easy to 
see that while he was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed and mentally clear, his mind was 
occupied with far less eievated subjects 
than of old, and dwelt upon small and 
trivial matters as if they were of great 
moment. While he thus conversed there 
was a species of vacancy in his fine eyes, 
not formerly seen. His neatness of dress 
had disappeared, and much of that intel- 
lectual impress, so remarkable in his fea- 
tures before, had wholly vanished, and 
been replaced by something of an expres- 
sion which age alone could hardly ex- 
plain.” At this time the poet was just 
about to start on a visit to Boulogne, at 
which place he died on June 15th, 1844. 
On July 3rd he was buried in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, and received the further honor 
of having some dust from the grave of the 
Polish patriot, Kosciusko, scattered upon 
his coffin. 

The chief characteristics of Campbell’s 
poetical style are grace and melody of 
versification, a just sense of proportion, 
and the gift of expressing his conceptions 
in terse, lucid, and felicitous language. 
“Chaste” is perhaps the term which is 
most applicable, and has most often been 
applied, to his poems; they are so pol- 
ished and refined, and yet (in the best in- 
stances) so simple withal, as to offer to 
the eye of the critic no conspicuous blem- 
ish or mannerism, being unmarked by any 
strong trace of their author’s distinctive 
personality. In this respect Campbell 
bears a close affinity to his friend and ex- 
emplar, Rogers; and it will be remem- 
bered that when the other poets of that 
day were burlesqued and parodied in “ Re- 
jected Addresses,” the authors of “ The 
Pleasures of Memory” and “ The Pleas- 
ures of Hope” were left untouched, as 
affording no special mark for the aim of 
the caricaturist. This ‘“ chasteness,” in 
the sense of classic faultlessness, was, as 
I have said, much more appreciated in the 
opening years of this century than it is 
now; and the high estimate in which 
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Campbell’s poetry was once held seems to 
us almost unaccountable. “I consider 
Campbell,” said Goethe, “‘as more c/as- 
sical than my favorite Byron, and far 
above any modern English poet whose 
works have fallen in my way.... In 
Campbell’s poems there is strength com- 
bined with great natural simplicity of style, 
and a power of exciting high emotions, in- 
dependently of brilliant epithets or meretri- 
cious ornaments.” So the world of letters 
thought once; it does not think so now; 
nor is there anything to lead us to suppose 
that there will ever be a reaction of opin- 
ion in this direction, 

In most of the qualities which are now 
held to be indispensable to the born poet, 
Campbell was wholly or largely deficient. 
He had no deep and lasting passion for 
poetry, nor any true sense of the feelings 
without which poetry could hardly exist. 
With the possible exception of one or two 
stanzas in “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” it is 
questionable if love is anywhere forcibly 
described in Campbell’s writings, though 
he treats the subject with much grace and 
elegance in such lyrics as those commenc- 
ing “* When Love first came to earth,” and 
“ How delicious is the winning of a kiss 
at love’s beginning.” The stanzas which 
he addressed to his future bride at the 
time of his courtship are, as his biogra- 
pher remarks, “wanting in that quick 
pulse which beats through intensity of 
amatory feeling.” They sound rather like 
one of Shenstone’s or Cowley’s less suc- 
cessful efforts : — 


O cherub Content! at thy moss-coverea shrine 

I would offer my vows if Matilda were mine; 

Could I call her my own, whom enraptured I 
see, 

I would breathe not a vow but to friendship 
and thee.* 


In the presence of such lines as these, 
we can well believe what Mr. Redding 
tells us, that “it is doubtful whether 
Campbell ever experienced love in its in- 
tensity; whether a subdued feeling of 
attachment, an almost feminine tenderness 
of regard, did not with him occupy the 
place of strong amatory passion;” and 
that there is consequently in his works 
“an artificial rather than a natural dealing 
with the attachment to the sex.” And as 
with love, so too with the aspects of ex- 
ternal nature. Campbell’s descriptions of 
natural scenery are chiefly expressive of 
the unemotional eighteenth-century feel- 
ng, and have none of the intense and 


* Redding’s Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs 
of Thomas Campbell, i. 64. 
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passionate sympathy with nature which 
marked his more poetical contemporaries. 
He could sing deftly enough of woods and 
meadows and waterfalls ; but it is not dif- 
ficult for the reader to see that the poet’s 
affection for wild nature was of a rather 
lukewarm and conventional sort. “I do 
not mean to think of poetry any more,” he 
wrote to a friend in 1808; “I mean to try 
to make money, and keep a good house 
over my head at Sydenham.” * It may be 
supposed that this practical prudence, if 
not compatible with the rarer poetic in- 
stincts, might yet have gone hand in hand 
with that strength of mental power which 
one would expect to find in a writer of 
Campbell’s eminence. But it was not so; 
for though his works abound in happy 
phrases and elegant turns of expression, 
you may search them in vain for any real 
richness or originality of thought. 
Even his elaborate style of writing, the 
“ perfection ” of which elicited such praise 
from contemporary critics, has peculiar 
faults of its own, and did not by any means 
attain all that it aimed at within its limited 
scope. His best passages are sometimes 
marred by a strange inversion of the nat- 
ural order of the words, owing presumably 
to over-refinement of workmanship, as in 
the following lines from “Gertrude of 
Wyoming :” — 
Hushed were his Gertrude’s lips; but still 
their bland 
And beautiful expression seem’d to melt 
With love that could not die! and still his 
hand 
She presses to the heart 20 more that felt. 
Ah, heart! where once each fond affection 
dwelt, 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. 


It is still more extraordinary that so 
fastidious and careful a writer as Camp- 
bell, whose painful slowness of composi- 
tion gave Theodore Hook his joke that 
the poet had been “safely delivered of a 
couplet this morning,” should have been 
betrayed by his ignorance of natural his- 
tory into certain not very important, yet 
none the less egregious blunders concern- 
ing the fauna and flora introduced into his 
tales. In “ The Pleasures of Hope,” and 
“Gertrude of Wyoming,” we find the 
tiger stealing along the banks of Lake 
Erie, and the panther domiciled in the 
woods of Ohio, while the flamingo dis- 
ports itself on Pennsylvanian waters, and 
the tropical aloe and palm flourish in the 
same northern latitude. These errors 
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It is pleasant to turn from the defects 


friends, in order that he might rectify | which justice compels us to note in much 
them in later editions; but to revise his|of Campbell’s poetry to his undeniable 
work when once printed was always an|merits. If nota great poem, “ Gertrude 
uncongenial task to him, and in defiance | of Wyoming ” is in many ways a beautiful 
of the botanist and zoologist the anoma- | and pleasing one, tender and pathetic in 
lies were therefore allowed to remain in|tone, and full of graceful imagery and 
the text. Another and more pardonable| vivid description. In the melody and 
error into which Campbell was led, in his | dreamy sweetness of its Spenserian stan- 
chief narrative poem, by trusting to a| zas, it at times recalls, if it does not rival, 
work entitled the “ History of the Destruc- | “ The Castle of Indolence,” which seems 
tion of Wyoming in 1778,” was brought|to have been its model in rhythm and 
home to him in a very strange and unex-| versification; yet Campbell’s true master- 
pected manner. Following the authority | piece is not to be sought in “ Gertrude of 
just mentioned, he had denounced as the | Wyoming,” but rather in his incompara- 
treacherous destroyer of Wyoming a Mo-|ble odes and ballads. The martial ode 
hawk chief named Brandt—“the mon-|is a species of poetry in which, as far as 
ster Brandt” he called him in the poem | we can judge, it is not always the greatest 
—and it might well have been supposed | poet who fares most successfully; the 
that, right or wrong, this poetical account | most stirring productions of this century 
of so distant an event would have passed | being those of Campbell, Scott, Wolfe, 


unchallenged. But it was not so; for|and Macaulay. 


some fifteen years after the publication of 
“Gertrude of Wyoming,” Campbell was 
surprised by a visit from Brandt’s son, no 
Mohawk in appearance, but “a fine young 
man of gentlemanly manners,” and a lieu- 
tenant in the English service, who had 
come to adduce proof of his father’s inno- 
cence. It appeared that Brandt, so far 
from being the “ monster” he was repre- 
sented, had been a civilized and philan- 
thropic Indian who had accustomed his 
tribesmen to peaceful habits, had built a 
church, and translated one of the Gospels 
into the Mohawk language! Campbell, 
being thus placed in the awkward predic- 
ament of libelling a Red Indian, was 
compelled to do penance in the notes of 
subsequent editions, but even here he 
could not be induced to introduce alter- 
ations into the text. 

Campbell may justly claim the merit of 
having written many verses which at once 
caught the public ear and passed into the 
national storehcuse of proverbial expres- 
sions. His “distance lends enchantment 
to the view,” his “coming events,” his 
“angel visits,” his “meteor flag of En- 
gland,” and other familiar phrases, have 
furnished material for public and private 
quotation to innumerable speakers and 
writers for several decades. In one or 
two cases, however, these apothegms were 
not really original in Campbell’s mouth; 
the most popular of all, for instance, be- 
ing found in almost the same words in 
Blair’s poem “ The Grave,” in Burns, and 
in Norris, whose line, — 


Like angel’s visits short and bright, 


The palm is certainly 
carried off by Campbell’s famous trio, 
“ Hohenlinden,” “ The Battle of the Bal- 
tic,” and “Ye Mariners of England ;” 
although the last-named of these was of 
course derivative only, being based on 
the old song, “‘ Ye Gentlemen of England,” 
of which Campbell was an admirer. What- 
ever may be the fate ot the;rest of his 
poetry, Campbell’s name will undoubtedly 
live in these splendid and spirited odes. 

Finally, it may be said that Campbell, 
though by no means an original genius, 
was a good and worthy singer, who in his 
best efforts rose to high-excellence, main- 
taining in the bulk of his poems a respect- 
able standard. A distinguished critic of 
the present day has divided the poets of 
the highest calibre into two classes — 
gods and giants — such as Shakespeare 
and Milton on the one hand, Ben Jonson 
and Dryden on the other. Campbell’s 
place is very far below either of these 
classes; he is but a mortal of ordinary 
Stature, yet endowed with a genuine por- 
tion of the poetical talent. Chance, inter- 
est, the good-will of powerful friends, and 
his seizure of the golden moment at a 
critical literary juncture, combined to 
raise him in his lifetime to a pinnacle of 
fame far above his real desert ; now, when 
areaction has set in, and his poems can 
be judged in a cooler and more critical 
spirit, he is likely to be valued far less 
highly, and perhaps fora time to be under- 
valued. But when all his writings shall 
have been unsparingly sifted, and purged 
of the dross that at present encumbers 
them, at least enough gold will remain, if 
only in his martial odes, to secure him 
an honorable remembrance and a niche in 





seems to have been the original form of 
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From The Supplément Littéraire du Figaro. 
PARIS ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
1789. 

TRANSLATED BY MRS. E. W. LATIMER. 

PART I. 
VERSAILLES. 

PERMIT me, good reader, to borrow the 
services of Asmodeus, and without being 
either a philosopher, a humorist, or a 
historian, to enter Paris—the Paris of 
1789 — in the character of a modern re- 
porter. We will cast a brief glance first 
at the city, and then fly away to Versailles. 
For the court is at Versailles, and Ver- 
sailles is a far more important place than 
Paris in 1789. I have my opera-glasses 
with me, my writing-block, and a pencil, 
all the necessary stock in trade of a re- 
porter. Be quick, then, brisk Asmodeus! 
Fly back with me over one century, the 
most important hitherto in the world’s 
history. 

Ha! we are off !— and now I am there! 

The first thing that strikes me is the 
height of the houses, the narrowness of 
the streets, and the dimness of the shops. 
There are fewer gable roofs than I ex- 
pected, and more vehicles of various 
sorts than I had supposed. The build- 
ings and monuments that I recognize 


look strange to me, because of the great 
difference in their surroundings ; and in 
the streets is a throng, noisily, boister- 
ously, brutally gay, giving to old Paris an 
air of activity and movement for which I 


was not prepared. I look steadily at the 
costumes of the crowd. They are not 
what I expected. 1 had rashly imagined 
that I should see in the streets of Paris 
personages like the actors in comic opera. 
Not a bit of it! There are very few 
bright colors, very little velvet, and still 
less silk. Stout blue, brown, and black 
cloth is worn by the men. Working-men 
wear pantaloons, and are dressed a good 
deal like the peasants of our day in Poitou. 
Where are the great nobles, all embroi- 
dered in gold? A moment ago I caught 
sight of a man dressed in pink silk, but 
he was a Street-singer in the guise of a 
marquis. Where are the real marquises? 
Oh! I forgot. They are all at Versailles. 
We will go to Versailles then, and begin 
by the court circle. 

When Louis XIV. died, Louis XV., not 
daring to keep up the same state as his 
majestic great-grandfather, took up his 
quarters in the left wing of the chateau 
which was divided into small suites of 
apartments. And in these same small 
apartments lives Louis XVI. As to his 
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royal spouse, she prefers the Trianon, 
where we will look in upon her presently. 
But to begin with, let us make acquaint- 
ance (in our capacity of invisible reporter) 
with Louis XVI. 

He was born at Versailles, August 3, 
1754, so that he is now, in 1789, thirty-five 
years old. He is very stout, but he is also 
very muscular, and more quick in his 
movements than his people give him credit 
for. His forehead recedes, his nose is 
short, his chin fat, and his complexion 
slightly florid. His eyes are commonly 
without much expression, but when ex- 
cited his glance is hard and severe, which 
is a great contrast to the usual kindly ex- 
pression of his physiognomy. 

The king has the manners of a gen- 
tleman, but not those of a prince. His 
movements are brusque and awkward. 
Physically and morally his defect is inde- 
cision. Like all weak men, he has occa- 
sional sudden spurts of violent temper. 
His morals are so pure that his virtues 
are sneered at by his licentious nobles, 
while they have failed to attract the good 
opinion of his people. He adores his 
queen, and cannot bear to hear her slan- 
dered — sometimes his affection.seems to 
turn to bitterness. He can occasionally 
be as jealous as a bourgeois, yet he trusts 
her through everything. 

One day he said, “ Monsieur Turgot and 
I are the only two men in France who 
really love the people.” 

He does love his people, beyond doubt, 
but he distrusts them, though he has as 
yet no conception of their latent capacity 
for revolution. 

At this moment, as we look at him, he 
is going through a terrible struggle with 
financial and political difficulties. His 
relief comes when he can give himself up 
with his whole soul to his much-talked-of 
labors in locksmithing and watch-mak- 
ing. Indeed there is not in all Paris a 
more skilful workman. His appetite is 
formidable. We will say more about it 
by-and-by. 

It is only when he looks like a journey- 
man, and feeds like Gargantua, that he 
seems gay. His soul is ordinarily heavy 
within him. 

He cannot forget all the cruel little in- 
trigues which have already darkened the 
splendors of his reign, and are indeed a 
sort of prelude to the terrible misfortunes 
about to fall upon his family. The affair 
of the diamond necklace, the scandal of 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” played at court 
by the queen herself, in spite of his pro- 
hibition, all the gossip about Marie An- 
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toinette’s having been married seven years 
before she became a mother, worry and 
agitate him. He is sad —very sad; and 
what is now mere anxiety will, before 
long, turn to horror. 

Marie Antoinette, born archduchess of 
Austria, is now thirty-four. Supremely 
elegant, brought up in the most aris- 
tocratic court of Europe, she has all the 
faults and all the charms of the aristoc- 
racy of the eighteenth century. Proud, 
and yet frivolous, jealous of the preroga- 
tives of her station, and yet impatient of 
the restraints of etiquette, she shocks the 
nobility by her want of dignity, and the 
bourgeoisie by the lightness of her be- 
havior. ‘ 

Is she beautiful? Not precisely. But 
she belongs to that class of women who, 

. in the language of our own day are called 
“captivating.” Her profile is aquiline, 
perhaps possibly a little too much so, her 
eyes are very bright, her mouth charming, 
her complexion brilliant, her manners 
easy, free, and sometimes a shade wanting 
in queenliness. 

She is a mark for the most rascally 
insinuations, particularly on the part of 
her husband’s family. An evil motive is 
imputed to her most innocent fancies, as 
for example that of dressing like a shep- 
herdess when she lives in her pretty little 
cottage at the Trianon. Thousands of 
songs are sung about her in the streets. 
Some will continue celebrated, and need 
not be mentioned, some are obscene and 
not to be repeated, but here is one that I 
have never heard before —nor probably 
have you, reader — which I heard a man 
humming in the park at Versailles almost 
within earshot of the Trianon. 


La bergére de Trianon 

Quand on dit oui, ne dit pas non; 
Elle est sensible mais volage, 

Elle accommode a sa fagon 

Le bon gargon, le gros gargon, 
Qui l’osa prendre en mariage. 


The shepherd-maid of Trianon, 

If you say ouz, will not say on ; 
Tender but changeable, ’tis said her 

Arts can manage (how’s not known) 

The good fat fellow on the throne 
Who has dared to wed her. 


If such things are sung about the court, 
what am I likely to hear in the city? 

The Count de Provence, the king’s next 
brother, was born in1755. He has ahigh 
forehead, denoting intelligence, his eyes 
are bright and piercing, his mouth scorn- 
ful, his manners easy, but haughty at 
the same time. Since his elder brother 
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ascended the throne and he bears the title 
of Monsieur, he dabbles a good deal in 
politics, and is in open opposition to the 
influence of the queen and her coterie. 
He surrounds himself with men of letters, 
has a caustic wit, and is skilful at mystifi- 
cations; is fond of quoting Latin, cares 
little for women, and is a singular mixture 
of excessive aristocratic exclusiveness, 
and of progressive tendencies. He under- 
stands England, and admires parliamen- 
tary and constitutional government, makes 
fun of “gothic” proclivities, and paves 
the way for the coming power of the 
bourgeoisie, — but yet he is prince of the 
blood down to his very finger-nails. 

What a contrast the Comte d’Artois pre- 
sents to his two brothers! He is Charles 
Philippe of France now (but forty-two 
years later will have been Charles X., and 
be an exile at Holyrood). He is a tall 
young man, slender, elegant, and active, a 
handsome fellow, gallant to the verge of 
libertinism, without much education, but 
with natural talent. Being an accom- 
plished rider he has, during the past year 
or two, brought racing into fashion — for 
there are races in Paris in 1789. He owns 
a stable, and trainers, and jockeys, which 
he calls des jaquets. 

He is the present leader of that class of 
young nobles called in the days of the 
League mignons, then Petits marquis, then 
roués, but who in 1789 are called Jetits 
maitres, and who will be known under the 
Republic as muscadins, under the Direc- 
tory as incroyables, then as miriifiores, 
beaux, dandys, etc., etc. 

The Comte d’Artois is a spendthrift. 
He is generous, which is in his favor, but 
he plays high, which is less praiseworthy. 
On this very day when I am visiting Ver- 
sailles he has paid over one hundred 
thousand francs to Chalabre the banker, 
besides making over to him an annuity of 
fifteen thousand livres. He is not a gross 
feeder like the king, but a very dainty 
epicure. When he came back from Gibral- 
tar he told the queen that his most power- 
ful battery against the Spaniards had been 
his batterie de cuisine. He can compose 
a pretty madrigal, and write a telling epi- 
gram. Nor would he hesitate to make 
licentious jokes, but that is the fashion of 
the period. 

See, yonder comes a boy four years old, 
fair, gentle, exquisitely graceful. He is 
the son of Louis XVI. and of Marie An- 
toinette — the poor boy who will die in the 
Temple. There he will live for months 


without uttering a word, now he chatters 
Indeed, some of his say- 


like alittle man. 
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ings show the spirit of the eighteenth 
century. He first made the remark attrib- 
uted nowadays to many other children, 
“If God sends rain to make the corn grow, 
why does he let it fall upon the pave- 
ment?” 

His sister, the future Duchess d’Angou- 
léme, is playing with him, but without 
much vivacity. Her disposition is not 
melancholy as yet, but she is dominated 
by a precocious feeling of dignity. 

There is Louis Philippe of Orleans, fa- 
ther of the future king of the French, soon 
to be known as Philippe Egalité. In per- 
son he is thick-set, with a pimpled face, in- 
telligent, but common-looking. He is the 
victimof Anglomania. Indeed, he has set 
that fashion in France. He is very fond 
of racing, and some queer stories are told 
about him on this subject. He isa liber- 
tine, a gambler, and is noted for his bet- 
ting-book. His dress affects a great con- 
trast with that of the other court nobles. 
He wears broadcloth, like an Englishman, 
of some dark color. He has given up 
wearing his sword. 

He has bitter enemies and warm friends. 
The first say that he stayed under hatches 
all through the naval battle of Ouessant. 
The others, on the contrary, maintain that 
he displayed the most brilliant courage. 

For two years past he has been in open 
opposition to the king. 

In 1787, being a member of the Assem- 
bly of Notables, he ventured to confront 
the king, who was holding the celebrated 
bed of justice, on the roth of November, 
and told him openly that the right to vote 
on taxation belonged to the States-Gen- 
eral. For this audacious act he was sent 
into exile at Villers-Cotterets, but by the 
end of a year he came back to court again, 
where he spreads consternation by his ec- 
centricities and his political heresies. 

His son, the Duke de Chartres (after- 
wards Duke of Orleans, and subsequently 
King Louis Philippe), is only a young lad 
in 1789. It is not many months since 
Madame de Genlis laughed at him and 
punished him because he was afraid of a 
mouse. He is handsome, but very shy 
with ladies. Madame de Genlis was once 
heard to say to him, “ Fie, Monsieur de 
Chartres — you great baby! What are 
you always holding on to my skirts for?” 

They say that he is in love with his ex- 
governess. 

The king gets up at seven, says his 
prayers, and then proceeds to dress ; then 
goes to mass, receives his ministers and 
ambassadors, dines, takes a walk, works at 
his watch-making, and joins the queen at 





Trianon, holds public and private audi- 
ences, eats his supper, and goes to bed. 

He rarely changes his dress during the 
day unless he has to leave the chateau. 
To-day he is wearing a coat of grey silk 
ornamented with gold, his small-clothes 
are of the same material, his waistcoat is 
white satin embroidered in silk with roses 
and green leaves, with silver spangles, 
and silver buttons like those on the coat, 
but smaller. He wears a three-cornered 
hat trimmed with a thick silver cord, and 
carries a long cane with a gold knob. 
His shoe-buckles are silver, and his lace 
ruffles are Point d’Alencon. 

At one o’clock I see him at his dinner. 
The steward of the household has shown 
me the szenu, and what is more he has let 
me see the prices. 


Beef stewed in its own juice. 
Rice soup. 

Onion and chicken soup. 
Patés de foie gras. 

Chicken patés. 

Mutton chops. 

Stewed rabbit. 

Chicken wings and trimmings. 
Salmi of red partridges. 
Spring chickens a l’allemande. 
Veal kidneys glacés. 
Blanquette of chicken with truffles. 
Squabs a la d’Huxelles. 

Ham and spinach. 

Turkey a la Périgueux. 

Three fat pullets; one larded. 
Eighteen larks. 

One young duck from Rouen. 
One chicken from Caux, 

Six partridges. 

Three woodcocks. 


The cost of this amounts in all to two 
hundred and eight francs. Living seems 
to be more abundant and far cheaper then, 
than in our own day. Such a repast 
served in 1889 at a leading Paris restau- 
rant, would not cost less than one thou- 
sand francs, without wine. 

The drinking at Louis XVI.’s table is 
by no means in proportion to the eating. 
The king drinks two or three “cups” of 
white wine, that is all. 

I am told that this somewhat barbarian 
profusion, this succession of dishes, for 
the most part resembling each other, is 
not confined to the royal table. I shall 
meet it again, they say, even in the houses 
of the bourgeoisie. A few dukes and 
peers dine more artistically. I will drop 
in and take a look at them by-and-by. 

Some few great fé/es are still given at 
the chateau; but not many. The music 
there is pretty good. 

Beaumarchais, who before he became a 
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politician, was a distinguished performer 
on the harp, is no longer to be heard at 
the palace, but the count goes wild about 
Garat. The court balls are charming. 
They dance gavottes and minuets, and 
sometimes even a dance called the cha- 
conne, derived from the ballet of the opera, 
for stately dances are going out of fashion. 
The queen, being a native of Austria, has 
introduced the waltz, and several Hunga- 
rian dances, to the grand scandal of the 
old fogies. In other respects the court at 
the chateau can be hardly said to amuse 
itself. It is preoccupied with politics. 
The great social interest is at the Tria- 
non. 

The Little Trianon is a sort of earthly 
paradise in miniature. A great deal of 
unnecessary fuss has been made about 
this graceful fancy of the queen’s, which, 
as royal fancies go, is not expensive. It 
is a vision of Watteau’s realized by a rich 
and charming woman; it is oféra comigue 
incarnate; it is foolishly and divinely fas- 
cinating. 

The little palace is the most perfect 
expression of the eighteenth century. It 
has a little theatre, and a temple to Cupid. 

After passing through the antechamber 
we come to the dining-room, wainscotted 
with oak, thence to the little salon ador1ed 


with scenes of shepherd life, and so into 
the great salon with its swarms of pink 
cupids, its blue draperies, and its crystal 
chandelier. 

Here is the park and —a great novelty 


—an English garden. What a difference 
between it and the stately gardens that Le 
Notre has laid out at the chateau! Here 
are no trim-cut trees, looking like judges 
in peruques. Here are no straight walks 
bordered with ivy, no frigid statues cast- 
ing their shadows on damp turf. Here 
everything is a surprise. The walks wind 
in and out, streams suddenly appear, 
crossed by Chinese bridges, made by 
trunks of trees cunningly interwoven to- 
gether; the Jawns are green, over which 
exotic trees stretch forth their varied foli- 
age, the spruces of China, the pine-trees 
of Arabia, the larches of the Tyrol, and 
the cedars of Lebanon. 

The belvidere is on the summit of a 
hillock in the park, and near it are the 
farm buildings. The dairy, the school, 
the mill, and the temple to Love. Ah! 
what a charming spot! Here the queen 
walks and rests, drinks milk, eats curd, 
makes cream-cheeses, wears pink or blue 
percale, and a straw hat trimmed with 
bluebells or cornflowers. 

Her dearest friends are there for com- 
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pany. There is the Princess de Lamballe, 
there the Princess de Polignac, and her 
favorites among the gentlemen, Count 
Adhémar, Count Palastron, and M. de 
Vaudreuil. 

All conform with the best grace in the 
world to this elegant caprice of the queen’s, 
who, weary of gaiety, masked balls, sleigh- 
ing parties, and amusing intrigues, has 
now taken a fancy to play shepherdess 
after the pattern of those in Horian. All 
her guests wear village costumes — the 
royal princes and princesses even take 
their share in these elegant and innocent 
diversions. 

The king is the village miller. He 
may be seen carrying on his back heavy 
sacks of grain and flour. His strength is 
herculean. The queen is milkmaid, and 
serves out her milk to the good villagers 
of the neighborhood. 

Monsieur, that is, the Count de Pro- 
vence, is the schoolmaster, and teaches 
little boys from the neighboring villages. 
He is particularly delighted with this 
travesty, and as he has always had a taste 
for letters, and a dash of the pedagogue 
in his disposition, he plays his part with 
wonderful success. One day a boy too 
young to have learned respect for royalty, 
flung a paper pellet across the room, 
which hit the prince full in the face. His 
Highness rose and seized the delinquent 
by the ears. 

“Ah! Monseigneur,” cried the boy, 
“ vou are only making believe teach school, 
have mercy, and only make believe to whip 
me!” 

Another time a page having an impor- 
tant letter to deliver into the hands of his 
Highness, carried it to the school. Mon- 
sieur took the letter, and then turning to 
his scholars said: “Stand up, little boys; 
that is only proper when a gentleman 
comes into the schoolroom.” The page, 
much tickled at what he thought a joke, 
burst out laughing, on which Monsieur 
said again : * You may sit down, little boys. 
I see that the gentleman is nothing but a 
ninny.” 

The schoolmaster of the Trianon one 
day gave his pupils the fable of “ The 
Cricket and the Ant” to put into prose. 
Here is one of the compositions, which 
he kept and used to show afterwards when 
king of France to his intimates. 

“The Cricket sang so well that she 
never cared to work, so when winter came 
she had nothing laid by. She went tothe 
Ant, her neighbor, and begged her to lend 
her something to eat, and she promised to 
give it back again. The Ant made fun of 
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her, but another little animal, called the 
little beast of the good God, gave her half 
of what she had, saying: ‘Since you can 
sing so well, you must sing me a pretty 
song.’” 

“ Little boy,” said the prince to his pu- 
pil, “ you may never show so much talent 
as La Fontaine, but you have certainly a 
kinder heart.” 

The evenings at the Trianon are very 
gay, and are unrestrained by ceremany. 
They play on the harpsichord, they sing 
Garat’s songs, they talk a little scandal, 
not much, however. Sometimes stories 
are told of gaiety or gallantry, but they 
would have seemed insipidly virtuous to 
the queen of Navarre. Madrigals are 
also written to the queen : — 


I seek in verse to celebrate the beauty I adore, 
I think of it, rethink of it, in vain; 
My happy heart with thought of it so idly 
runneth o’er, 
My mind cannot find words to weave the 
strain. 


Sometimes they even presume to write 
epigrams on cruel ladies. Here is a spec- 
imen : — 

You have sworn me love eternal, 
Often, lady fair ; 
And the vows you swore as often 
Sailed away on air. 
I know it too well, loveliest, 
And if the air were slow, 
You’d agitate your gilded fan, 
And make them faster go. 

And before they separate for the night 
after these pleasures, they wind up —let 
me whisper it lest it encourage evil tastes 
in Paris beer-shops in 1889 — with onion 
soup. 

PART IL, 

SHALL I be forced to go all over Paris 
on foot in this year 1789? Paris in 1789 
has of course no tramways, and has no 
longer any omnibuses. No more omni- 
buses in Paris? No more? What can 
I mean? Did you think I ought to have 
said, There are as yet no omnibuses in 
Paris? Not at all—I have made no 
blunder. 

It was Pascal, he of the “ Lettres Pro- 
vingales,” who first conceived the idea of 
establishing omnibuses in Paris. He im- 
parted his idea to the Duke de Roanner, 
who put it into practice. The first line 
ran from the Porte Saint Antoine to the 
Luxembourg, and along the Rue Saint 
Honoré to the Place Royale. 

These pioneer omnibuses were soon 
given up; in 1789 there is no trace left of 
them. 


| 
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Instead I can find plenty of hackney 
coaches. They are heavy, cumbersome, 
ill built, and have each a pair of horses. 
The drivers are all in rags, but a few wear 
old dress liveries in tatters. There are 
also a few fafe-culs (one-horse vehicles 
without springs) and also a sort of cab- 
riolet hung very high upon large wheels 
like those in Naples ; and there are plenty 
of sedan-chairs, some of them very lux- 
urious and borne by well-dressed, stout 
chairmen. There are a few coucous, but 
as yet these are not in all their glory. 

In 1789 the Parisians had no prescience 
of M. Haussmann, but instinctively their 
souls longed for him. A distinguished 
architect, M. Dewailly, is at the very mo- 
ment of my visit about to exhibit, with 
the king’s permission, in the salon of the 
Louvre, a project for laying out the streets 
of Paris afresh, almost like that of our 
Baron Haussmann. 

Alas ! in 1789 the Louvre, the Tuileries, 
and the Palais Royal were surrounded 
by a net-work of disreputable streets, the 
haunt of cut-throats, thieves, and burglars. 

Near the Hotel de Ville there are 
some peasants’ cottages, with their dung- 
hills and their pigs wallowing in the mire ; 
while geese splash and cackle in the gut- 
ters. 

The Tower of Saint Jacques can hardly 
be seen, so surrounded is it by tall houses 
in the Rue Saint Jacques de la Boucherie. 
Notre Dame is in the middle of the very 
worst sink that can be imagined, and the 
open space before its doors is full of sec- 
ond-hand clothes-dealers and men selling 
old iron. . 

There is no quay on the Place de Gréve, 
and if the Seine rises ever so little Paris 
is in danger of an inundation. 

The public drive is along what was then 
called the Grand Cours, but subsequently, 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées. The 
Champs Elysées is a kind of wood, where 
skittle-players and ag play 
games with one another. Private equi- 
pages drive in that part of the wood which 
runs back of the gardens of the houses in 
the Rue Saint Honoré. The Cours de la 
Reine is separated from the Champs 
Elysées by a ditch, where those who play 
cochonnet (an old-fashioned village ball- 
game) come to amuse themselves. 

There are gates between the Place 
Louis Quinze and Chaillot. They are 
guarded by Swiss, who have the privilege 
of selling beer, wine, coffee, lemonade, 
fried cakes, and who even cook hot dishes 
on féte-days and on Sundays. 

The public gardens are the Tuileries, 
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the Luxembourg, the Infanta’s Garden at 
the Louvre, the Arsenal, the garden of the 
Soubise in the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois, 
and the garden of the Temple behind 
Nétre Dame. 

There is a scientific curiosity to be 
seen in the Infanta’s Garden. It is M. de 
Berniéres’s burning-glass. It is made: of 
two concave glasses, four feet in diameter, 
the space between which is filled up by 
one hundred and sixty pints of spirits of 
wine. The rays of the sun concentrating 
themselves in this focus acquire such a 
degree of heat that gold and even dia- 
monds have been melted there. 

The Pont Neuf is not quite what it 
used to be in the days when Cyrano de 
Bergerac there killed the monkey of a 
famous juggler, but it is stiil the great 
thoroughfare for vehicles, and the bridge 
most crossed by men of business. 

The Pont Neuf may be compared to the 
heart in the animal system. It is the 
centre of circulation. Police agents take 
their stand there, and expect to arrest the 
men who are “ wanted” bythem. If they 
do not find them there they go to the 
Palais Royal. The openings to the 


bridge are a great place for came/ots, 
z.e., the cheap Jacks of that period, and 
likewise for recruiting sergeants, who em- 
ploy all sorts of arts to entrap the un- 


wary, and the statue of Henri Quatre 
looks down with a complaisant smile op 
all this fraud and hurly-burly. 

It is said that an Englishman not long 
since walked a whole day on the Pont 
Neuf offering to sell brand-new crowns, 
(that is six-franc pieces) for eighty sous 
each. He had made a bet that he would 
not find a customer, and he won. 

But the real centre of Parisian life in 
1789 I know to be the Palais Royal. 

The Palais Royal that | am accus- 
tomed to frequent is cold and melancholy, 
frigid as it is with classic beauty. But 
though I knew that the Palais Royal of 
the past was very different, I can hardly 
believe my eyes. 

Architecturally it is little changed. 
The arcades are the same, and some of the 
celebrated cafés. In the centre of the 
enclosure is a sort of circus, around which 
are several cafés chantants. Opposite the 
Café de la Rotunda (which in 1889 is still 
there) are wooden galleries, soon to be 
replaced by more permanent ones. There 
are no wooden benches, as in our own day, 
but stone benches run from one arcade to 
another. It is nine o’clock in the evening, 
and in spite of the non-discovery of gas 
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or of electric light the Palais Royal is a 
blaze of light from one end to the other. 

Under the arcades jewellers display 
their wares, behind the little panes of 
narrow windows, which glitter, however, 
like the stars. Here are long chains 
of watches, pearls and precious stones, 
watches by wholesale, rings of all kinds; 
diamond or rhine-stone earrings, snuff- 
boxes, gold-mounted work-boxes, things 
that constitute modern bric-a-brac, filigree 
jewelry, gold, silver, or enamelled cups oi 
antique shapes, with ebony handles. 

The drapers and mercers have rich 
stuffs hanging from the ceiling to the 
floor of their establishments, and those 
who pass them finger them — not always 
with clean hands. 

There are restaurants, cafés, and eating- 
stands. Drinking and eating go on at all 
hours, street musicians are endeavoring 
to charm those who are sitting at dinner, 
and beggars are imploring charity with a 
nasal whine. 

In the garden and under the arcades is 
a singular and promiscuous crowd. 

Dandies dressed in silk elbow vaga- 
bonds swarming with vermin. An En- 
glish family, all agape with curiosity, 
encounters a party of Turks wearing enor- 
mous turbans, who pretend to take no in- 
terest in anything around them. 

The basements are lighted as well as 
the shops on the ground floor. In them 
are the kitchens, whence an odorous 
steam floats up into the garden, barbers’ 
shops, and caves of harmony, where danc- 
ing and singing are going on, and general 
debauchery. 

The cafés, which are numerous, are 
astoundingly cheap, compared with the 
prices of our own day. At the Trois 
Fréres Provenceaux (which still keeps up 
its name and its reputation), I can get six 
dishes for three francs—a demi ecu. 
Young men of fashion sit on chairs at 
their ease in the garden, staring at the 
women through their glasses, eating ices, 
and reading the gazettes, for the place is 
as bright as day. The news of the past 
twenty-four hours is discussed. There 
are disputes, and quarrels, and reconcilia- 
tions. 

There is much that goes on nightly in 
the arcades, galleries, and passages of the 
Palais Royal that may well be suffered 
to pass as much as possible into oblivion. 
It is an open market-place for all the vices. 
Debauchery takes no pains to hide itself. 
It is there on its own ground. 

In 1789 the Boulevards ran almost en- 
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tirely round Paris. No walk could be 
more amusing. There were the open-air 
theatres, and innumerable little open 
stalls. The Boulevard to the south was 
the most salubrious, but the least fre- 
quented. It had four rows of trees, and 
was unusually well paved, with a broad 
sidewalk. 

If you like we will take a peepinto the 
salons of the period. They are very bril- 
liant and very numerous, but how different 
from those of the seventeenth century, 
which were given over to pedagogic dis- 
cussions of literature! 

The time is past when the grande af- 
faire was a pretty copy of verses, a society 
scandal, or a passage at arms. There are 
grave anxieties in the air, and serious 
words on serious subjects on the lips of 
beauty. 

Yet we will look into one salon consid- 
ered very select, where old traditions are 
kept up still. It is that of Madame de 
Sabran, and it is not an easy matter to get 
admission. 

It is not necessary to be of the court 
circle, but it is necessary to furnish proofs 
of literary talent, which shall be free from 
all taint of the subjects of the day. 

Madame de Sabran’s guests, Duke 
Mathieu de Montmorency, Count Louis de 
Narbonne, and the Chevalier de Boufflers, 


for example, do not like to hear anything 
which announces the near approach of a 
coming storm. 

Some of these great nobles do not ut- 
terly disdain sympathy with the new ideas. 


Many are openly Voltairians. But the 
mocking, frivolous spirit of old France is 
not extinct in them. They persist in 
being gay. They laugh at dourgeois par- 
venus and their pretensions. Messieurs 
de Ségur and de Boufflers are cocks of 
the walk in this salon. 

At Madame de Sabran’s they affect the 
manners of the Regency, the women rouge 
openly, and stick little patches — des 
mouches assassines — round the corners of 
their mouths. The men wear coats em- 
broidered with silk, or gold and silver, 
with swords and costly lace. 

In contrast with this last refuge of an- 
tique elegance here is another salon which 
has been almost turned into a club, — that 
of Dupont. Mirabeau, Target, Roederer, 
and Camille Desmoulins, may be seen 
there discussing the most startling cur- 
rent questions of theday. Buteven there 
they never utter the word republic. They 
only look forward to reforms under a mon- 
archy. Dupont’s salon is not a place to 
find much amusement in. 
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We will go in search of something more 
lively, and shall find it in the Rue Chau- 
tereine, in the small but elegant abode of 
Julia Talma, wife of a young actor who is 
becoming famous. We are announced. 
We pass intoa great square room in which 
we see, with great surprise, all that artistic 
taste in furniture which belongs to our 
own day. There are old Flemish tapes- 
tries, ancient arms, yataghans, with their 
hilts adorned with jewels, ivories, and 
goldsmiths’ work of the fifteenth century; 
Chinese and Japanese objects of art, —all 
a century earlier than our own house-dec- 
orative mania. 

All the literary, scientific, and artistic 
celebrities of Paris in 1789 meet at Julia 
Talma’s. The talk is sprightly, sensible, 
and gay. There is music, but not too 
much of it. Madame Talma manages her 
salon with admirable tact. She has a 
friend who has a rival salon, Madame 
Condorcet, in whose rooms foreign celeb- 
rities are sure to be found, — Tom Paine, 
Mackintosh, Anacharsis Clootz, and so 
on. Among them are sometimes queer 
characters not above suspicion. Ma- 
dame Condorcet’s company is a little 
mixed. 

We make our bow to this lady, very 
charming in herself, and take our way to 
Madame Necker’s. Though born a bour- 
geoise, and wife of a bourgeois, Madame 
Necker receives the very greatest people 
in France. Her salon and that of Ma- 
dame de Beauharnais are considered the 
height of everything in Paris. 

The wife of the minister of finance (in 
1789 we call him the comptroller-general) 
is a little disposed to give the first place 
to her daughter, who will ina short time 
be Madame de Staél. 

She who will one day write ‘ Corinne” 
is now a young girl, very far from good- 
looking, with a harsh, masculine face, 
somewhat the worse for pimples, and a 
voice which has in it unpleasant tones. 

One is surprised at first to see her doing 
the honors of the salon, for her manners 
are awkward and érusgue, without the ex- 
cuse of timidity. But talk to her, and at 
once you will perceive the superiority of 
her intellect. Her sayings, which are 
everywhere quoted in Paris, are sharp, 
shrewd, deep-sighted, and sometimes 
cruel. She does not hesitate to talk on 
any subject, and some one having ven- 
tured to remonstrate on the freedom of 
her conversation at her age, was answered : 
“What would be the good of my being 
ugly if I had not the privilege of talking 
like a man?” 
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Madame de Beauharnais’s salon, like 
Madame Necker’s, is open to celebrities 
of all sorts. Sheis not Josephine, but her 
husband’s near relation. A very singular 
person always assists Madame de Beau- 
harnais to do the honors. This is the 
Chevalier de Cubiéres, a poetaster of the 
period, and the butt of society. He be- 
came afterwards a Terrorist, and died in 
poverty at the age of ninety. 

Then there is the blue-stocking salon of 
Madame de Genlis, who has become old 
and dévote, and then there are the parties 
given by the Duke of Orleans. For many 
years they were noted for their brilliancy, 
and their free and easy manners, almost as 
devoid of decency as of etiquette, but 
since the duke has taken up the new ideas 
they have a political complexion, and such 
very grave matters are discussed that 
they are no longer amusing. 

There were clubs too at that day in 
Paris — not clubs like that subsequently 
of the Jacobins, but social clubs like those 
of our own day. There was the Army 
Club, “ The” Club, which was political, 
the Ball-players’ Club, the Chess Club, 
the Art Salon, and lastly, the Club of the 
American Colony (Société des Colons A mé- 
ricains). 

The races of 1789 take place in the 
Bois de Vincennes, and are under the 
patronage of M.le Comte d’ Artois. It 
is the fashion to attend the races in top- 
coats (tape-cuts the tailors call them) and 
as much as possible in the fashion of 
Englishmen. The ¢ape-cuts are without 
trimming of any kind, and are worn with 
grey jockey caps. 

The races take place April 10 and Octo- 
ber 10. They are not much patronized 
by the bourgeoisie, or the lower classes. 
Nor are they very popular among the 
women. 

No horse can run unless it has been 
proved that he was born and bred in 
France, but the trainers and the jockeys 
are English. The nobles bet with the 
rich bourgeois, but there is not a sign of 
bookmakers. 

There are plenty of theatres. The Opé- 
ra, the Opéra Comique, the Comédie 
Frangaise, and the Comédie Italienne take 
the lead, and there are a multitude of oth- 
ers. 

The Theatre of the Porte Saint Martin 
(burnt in the latter days of the Commune) 
was built about this time in sixty-eight 
days by Lenoir, the architect of the queen. 





each owned by some great nobleman, who 
fitted it up luxuriously, according to his 
taste. In that of the Duke de Richelieu 
there was said to be a bed! 

The costumes worn at the opera are 
very décolletés, and very bright colors are 
worn, both by men and women. For while 
itis proper to go to the races as an En- 
glishman, at the opera the style must be 
French. 

The authors of dramas are very poorly 
paid, and the leading actors and actresses 
receive only from seven to nine thousand 
francs a year. I ventured to hint to one 
of the managers that it was possible that 
one hundred years from that time a great 
singer named Adelina Patti might receive 
twenty thousand francs for one night’s per- 
formance. He stared at me, and believed 
me out of my mind. 

At the Théatre Frangais, on the left 
bank of the Seine, Talma is playing, and 
exciting great jealousy among his brother 
actors. He is not tall, but well made; he 
has features clear-cut like a cameo, brilliant 
eyes, commanding gestures, a deep but 
musical voice, and he soothes and excites, 
arouses and charms. He is delightful in 
private life, but not sociable in his profes- 
sion. He is not yet the greatest actor of 
his time, but before long he will be. 

In the minor theatres it is the fashion 
to sing more nonsense than even in 1889. 
Here, for instance, is a specimen : — 

Do you see that big Colas? 
Mirlababibobette 
Big Colas? 
He wants to know if Colinette 
Mirbabi, Sarlabibo, Mirlabibabobabette 
Surbabiboba 
Will marry him. Ha! ha! 

Sometimes great people visit the minor 
theatres for a joke. In one of them the 
queen, smelling the temporary savor of 
some cabbage soup that was being served 
on the stage, had a bowl of it brought up 
to her box, and shared it with the Princess 
de Lamballe. 

Performances at all the theatres begin 
and end early, the audience going home to 
supper. There are no seats in the far- 
terre, everybody stands, and when it gets 
angry it is terrible. 

There are quantities of newspapers pub- 
lished in Paris. The three principal are Ze 
Fournal de Paris, La Gazette de France, 
and La Gazette dc Hollande. The Mont- 
teur has recently been established, and is 
a little sheet of advanced opinions. It is 
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The Punch or Charivari of that day is 
called Salmigondis. 

To turn to the fashions of 1789. We 
will begin with the ladies’ coiffures. They 
are outrageous. The caricatures of the 
time tell of heads being dressed to resem- 
ble frigates, but I dare not vouch for this. 
It may be caricature.* 

There are new fashions in caps of all 
kinds; caps @ da Gertrude, which imitate 
those of peasant women; caps aux sen- 
timents repligs (z. e., caps of repressed 
feelings) and of the “slave emancipated,” 
etc., etc. 

Bonnets are worn only by great ladies 
and wealthy bourgeoises. They are com- 
monly straw, tall in the crown, and 
trimmed with silk, ribbon, and lace. Em- 
erald green, intermixed with very bright 
pink, is extremely fashionable. It is 
proper in public to carry a fan in one 
hand, and a little velvet mask in the other, 
which, however, is rarely put on. 

The out-door dress is generally plain. 
At home ladies wear loose wrappers, the 
most elegant are white, or very bright 
canary color, or apple-green. 

Men think it good taste to dress simply 
in the street, in dark cloth, after the En- 
glish fashion, soot-color (suze des chemt- 
nées de Londres) is very fashionable. The 


hats are tall, tapering, and have a silver 


buckle in the midd!e of their ribbon. 

Small-clothes are of nankeen, or nan- 
keen color, opening at the sides with seven 
pearl buttons. White stockings it is not 
good taste to wear on the street; they 
should be white with blue stripes. Men 
carry muffs occasionally, as well as the 
ladies. 

It is the correct thing to carry two 
watches, and to hold in the hand a bamboo 
cane with a gold knob, or one of porcelain. 
Dandies carry the cane up to the shoul- 
der like a musket. 

Besides soot-color, coats are made of 
apple-green stuff, bottle-green, dead-leaf, 
and beef-blood. This last, sang de beuf, 
is quite the rage. It is worn with a white 
silk waistcoat, and small-clothes made of 
satin of an untranslatable color, fete de 
négre. The shirt-bosoms and the cuffs 
are trimmed with lace. If boots are worn 
they must be of soft leather. Yellow top- 
boots are fashionable, but only the most 
advanced dandies can venture to wear 
them. 

The hair is commonly powdered, but 

* It is true, however. Madame d’Aberkirck de- 


scribes such a coiffure on the head of Marie Antoi- 
nette. — TRANSLATOR. 
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some men of high rank have given up 
powder, and have their hair simply tied 
behind with a black ribbon. 

Little boys are dressed like sailors, 
partly because that costume is worn by 
Monseigneur the Dauphin. 

What would you say to me if I left Paris 
without seeing the Bastille? 

That mysterious prison is now only 
guarded by about two dozen old soldiers. 
One may be permitted in 1789 to visit the 
dungeons, for there is nobody there. 
Prisoners pay pretty high for their board 
and lodging, but apart from the expense 
of living they are not badly fed. At this 
moment there are only eleven of them. 
One is a plump little man, very polite, and 
very gentle, who can never be got to pro- 
nounce an unwary word. He is the Mar- 
quis de Sade. 

There is, properly speaking, no garrison 
in Paris. The Swiss in theirred uniforms 
are at Versailles, and the _ brilliant and 
faithful gardes du corps (body-guards) are 
there too. 

The Gardes Frangaises are entrusted 
with the maintenance of order in the cap- 
ital, Their regiment, reorganized by Louis 
XVI. in 1777, contains four thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-eight men. Some 
are fusileers, some grenadiers. All wear 
a white uniform with blue trimmings. The 
fusileers wear cocked hats, the grenadiers 
bear-skins. The Gardes Frangaises form 
part of the royal household. They are 
the flower of the army, par excellence. In 
time of war they have the singular privi- 
lege of choosing their post. This regi- 
ment is much permeated by the new ideas. 
The officers are all of the purest blood of 
the nobility, and the non-commissioned 
officers are often of the best bourgeois 
families. The soldiers never keep their 
family names. They take those of flow- 
ers, — Fair Rose, Fine Tulip, May-flower, 
etc. .They are in the highest order as to 
dress and equipments, and walk with a 
brisk step, twirling their moustaches. 
Very little can be said for their morality, 
or in such matters for their sense of 
honor. 

But it is in the Halles (or great market- 
place of Paris) that the lower class of the 
Parisians appears in all its glory. Let us 
take a look at the Halles. 

There is the Butter Halle, and the Fish 
Halle, the Marché des Proubaires, and the 
market for green stuff, and the potato- 
market under a large shed, and the flower- 
market, covering in all nearly ten thou- 
sand square yards, 
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There is nothing to shelter the provis- 
ions from the inclemency of the weather 
except immense red umbrellas. The mar- 
ket-women (dames de la Halle) have all 
sorts of privileges. They wait on the 
queen with their congratulations when she 
becomes a mother, and on the king when 
he begins his reign; they figure in many 
Parisian ceremonies, as they continue to 
doeven up to 1889, and probably will to 
the end of the chapter. 

Sometimes they are very pretty, but 
rarely decently polite. Some boast that 
they have belonged to the Halle from 
mother to daughter since the time of Saint 
Louis. They have an especial vocabulary, 
called the dictionnaire poissard. Their 
abuse is occasionally sublime. Allitera- 
tion plays a great part in their invectives. 
Let us go up to one of them, There is a 
sickening smell of codfish. Housekeep- 
ers, grisettes, soldiers, and well-dressed 
men are swarming round the fish-stalls. 
A young girl timidly comes up to a stout, 
red-faced woman. 

‘‘Madame, how much do you ask for 
this eel?” 

“One livre for you, my Venus of love.” 

“ No —ten sous.” 

“Ten sous! Do you suppose I stole 
it? Get home with you! I wish the boys 
were out of school. I’d make them run 
after you—you baggage! Ah, well, my 
little love — you may have it after all for 
ten sous !” 

The sound of a violin is heard. A man 
is singing in the street. What does he 
sing? You might guess beforehand. 


La boulangére, d’ou viens-tu ? 
J’arrivons de ]’Autriche, 

Si je n’avions que ma vertu, 
Je n’serions pas ben riche, vois-tu, 
Je n’serions pas ben riche! 


The lieu- 


And lastly as to the police. 
tenant of police is as powerful as a minis- 


ter of state, indeed more so. His secret 
influence is almost boundless. He can 
hush up any matter he may please, he can 
put any obnoxious person quietly out of 
the way. There are about three hundred 
agents, called mouchards, who serve un- 
der him. It is no longer the custom to 
beat the watch, but the security of the 
capital, especially during the hours of 
darkness, leaves much to be desired. Pro- 
fessional thieves are numerous in propor- 
tion to the population. It is not prudent 
to walk abroad after nine o’clock in the 
neighborhood of Notre Dame, in the 
Champs Elysées, or even on the Boule- 
vards. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NETHER STOWEY. 


In these days of many biographies — 
auto and other — bristling with personal- 
ities and private gossip, to say of any 
fresh addition to their number that it is 
eminently “racy” might easily convey a 
wrong impression, and encourage false 
hopes. And yet that much-abused epithet 
is precisely applicable to the memoir of 
Tom Poole — Coleridge’s, Wordsworth’s, 
Lamb’s, everybody’s Tom Poole — which 
has just been given us by Mrs. Henry 
Sandford, herself one of that remarkable 
Somersetshire family.* She has to tell 
of many persons, such as those just men- 
tioned, “familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words,” because of their literary 
importance ; and yet it is not too much to 
say that the peculiar charm of her narra- 
tive is due even more to the bit of unfa- 
miliar English scenery among which her 
characters move, and which did so much 
to direct their genius and even to mould 
their characters. The book is racy — 
because it is “racy of the soil.” Mrs. 
Sandford here and there betrays a slight 
nervousness lest by letting in the light of 
day upon her beloved Somersetshire hills 
and coombs she should be inviting the 
irrepressible tourist, and endangering for 
all time the quiet and loneliness which 
now add to the charm of the Quantock 
country. Not that she is selfish, like the 
literary gentleman who objected to Chau- 
cer’s being modernized because he wished 
to keep the poet “for himself and a few 
friends,” — only she confesses, with much 
reason, that the solitude and the untrod- 
denness of the Quantocks have a fascina- 
tion all theirown. Mrs. Sandford clearly 
knows and loves the country she describes, 
and she has the art of making her readers 
know and love it too. And though some 
among these readers may have heard for 
the first time through this very book of 
the noble and public-spirited tanner of 
Nether Stowey, they will soon find them- 
selves as much interested in the joys and 
sorrows of the Poole family as if they had 
known them from childhood. And for 
the future Nether Stowey will be hardly 
less celebrated for having produced 
Thomas Poole, than for having, during 
two eventful years, given shelter to Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and drawn to its neigh- 
borhood William and Dorothy Words- 
worth. 

Coleridge was an inhabitant of Stowey 





* Thomas Poole and his Friends, by Mrs. Henry 
| Sandford. In two volumes; London, 1888. 
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for nearly two years — from the Christmas 
week of 1796 till the autumn of 1798. He 
was very low in funds and in spirits, when 
his friend and ardent admirer, Thomas 
Poole, who had made his acquaintance 
through friends in Bristol, secured a hum- 
ble cottage then vacant, close to his own 
house and tan-yard, and found Coleridge, 
with his young wife and infant son, Hart- 
ley, only too willing to accept a modest 
shelter near so good a friend. The two 
years that followed were perhaps the 
happiest —they were certainly the most 
stimulating to his poetic genius —in all 
Coleridge’s life. The money question 
was not urgent for the time. Charles 
Lloyd, the son of the Birmingham banker, 
boarded with the Coleridges, content to 
share the inconveniences of what Cole- 
ridge afterwards spoke of as the “hovel” 
for the sake of the daily converse with his 
marvellous friend; and Poole and a few 
fellow-admirers of the poet subscribed a 
yearly purse which further helped to keep 
the wolf from the door. Meantime the 
life was healthy ; the surrounding scenery 
superb tor those who loved long rambles, 
and Coleridge was as yet a never-tiring 
walker. The opium difficulty was not yet 


serious, though the habit of taking that 
drug as an antidote to rheumatic pains 


had certainly begun as early as the sum- 
mer of 1796, if not before. If its effects 
showed themselves at all upon the poet’s 
genius during these years, it was as yet 
on the intellectual or imaginative side, 
rather than on the moral. The enervation 
of will, and the destruction of self-respect, 
were yet tobe. But in the visionary and 
spiritual exaltation of certain notable 
poems of this period, the dream-land of 
opium certainly seems discernible. No 
one can doubt that the unconscious state 
between sleep and waking in which Cole- 
ridge represents “ Kubla Khan ” as having 
come to him, unsought, at that lonely farm- 
house near Porlock, was due to no other 
cause. And, if so, the very misstatement 
of Coleridge on the subject of the poem’s 
origin is one of those many self-delusions, 
so often afterwards to recur, which are 
among the melancholy results of the 
opium slavery. 

Coleridge and his household were set- 
tled in the little cottage at Nether Stowey 
by Christmas day, 1796. A certain cheer- 
fulness in facing domestic discomfort was 
certainly one of the better sides of Cole- 
ridge’s character. And in this, it has been 
well said, as in some other respects, a 
certain parallelism with Mr. Micawber is 
often noticeable. 
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couraged the poet from making this ven- 
ture, when it came to the point. The 
difficulty of servants seemed even formid- 
able; but Samuel Taylor declared that 
this could be got over, even as regarded 
the preparation of their daily food. Om- 
niscience was always his foible, as it was 
of a certain famous master of Trinity, and 
when Poole urged that the only available 
servant had no experience that way, the 
poet replied, “ As to cooking, I will myself 
instruct the maid.” On the whole they 
seem to have managed fairly well, among 
them. Sara Coleridge, who had probably 
not been reared in a school of domestic 
idleness, helped in the cooking and in the 
washing, and generally showed herself a 
capable housewife. They were even able 
to entertain occasional guests, especially 
as the ever-hospitable Tom Poole and his 
mother were at hand to provide spare bed- 
rooms and other accommodation. Words- 
worth and his sister from Racedown were 
there in the June of the following year, 
and Charles Lamb joined the party in 
July, as he has recorded in a well-known 
letter. 

Out of this pleasant visit, when Cole- 
ridge and the Wordsworths and Lamb 
spent their memorable week together, 
arose the idea that the two poets might 
arrange a permanent companionship in 
that delightful neighborhood. The party 
had roamed together over the lovely 
Quantock Hills, all except poor Coleridge, 
who was kept at home with his injured 
leg ; and we can imagine the charm that 
the richly wooded hills and coombs of 
Somersetshire would have for William 
and Dorothy Wordsworth. For the scen- 
ery was in every way as beautiful as their 
native Cumberland, and yet quite differ- 
ent. Why should not the brother and 
sister, who were quite free to choose their 
place of abode, migrate from Racedown to 
the Quantocks? Nothing was easier, if 
they could only find a home. This proved, 
through happy accident, a simple matter. 
An important family of the district lying 
between Nether Stowey and the Bristol 
Channel were the St. Albyns of Alfoxden. 
The St. Albyn of that day was a minor, 
and the home farm was let to a tenant who 
did not require the old family mansion for 
his own use. To find a tenant for a large 
country house, with no land attached, was 
not an easy task. In any case only a nom- 
inal rent was to be expected in the cir- 
cumstances, and this nominal rent the 
Wordsworths were prepared to offer. 
The letter of agreement by which they 


Poole had rather dis-| undertook to pay John Bartholomew 
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twenty-three pounds for the furnished | 
house, furniture, gardens, and stables dur- 
ing one year from midsummer to mid- 
summer, is given us by Mrs. Sandford. 
It was really only one wing of the house 
that was to be occupied, for the sole in- 
maies were Wordsworth and his sister, 
and the little son of their friend Basil 
Montagu, who had been placed under their 
care. Andthose who love to read of the 
circumstances in which great poets pro- 
duce their masterpieces will remember 
how often in the notes on his early poems 
supplied by the poet himself allusion is 
made to the surroundings of Alfoxden — 
the gravel walks up and down which the 
poet paced while he composed the tale of 
“Betty Foy:” the holly grove, and the 
dell with the hidden waterfall near which 
the periwinkle “trailed its wreaths ;” and 
the lovely lines sent by William to Doro- 
thy by the hands of their little boy-inmate, 
Edward Montagu : — 


It is the first mild day of March: 

Each minute sweeter than before ; 

The red-breast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 


There is a blessing in the air 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 


My sister! (’tis a wish of mine) 

Now that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign ; 
Come forth and feel the sun. 


Edward will come with you; and, pray, 
Put on with speed your woodland dress ; 
And bring no book; for this one day 
We’ll give to idleness. 


The Wordsworths took possession of 
this spacious country mansion in the late 


summer of 1797. From that day the asso- 
ciation with Coleridge was constant, and 
the mutual influence of the two poets was 
attended with permanent results of singu- 
lar interest for both. Both had been hith- 
erto engaged upon works in which it was 
impossible that either should succeed. 
Each had been dreaming of success in dra- 
matic writing — Wordsworth with “ The 
Borderers,” Coleridge with ‘ Osorio,” 
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The common growth of mother earth, 
Her simplest mirth and tears, 


revealed themselves to Wordsworth as 
being worthy of poetic treatment, and as 
needing no more elaborate setting than the 
ballad metres which he had learned to love 
in Percy’s “ Reliques.” 

The precise origin of the “ Lyrical Bal- 
lads,” the joint work of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, is matter of familiar history, 
Beth poets have left in writing their ver- 
sion of its origin, and they are in substan- 
tial agreement. The two companions 
were keen and indefatigable walkers. 
They were living in the heart of one of the 
loveliest counties of England, and they 
naturaliy desired to explore further into its 
beauties. Neither possessed much sur- 
plus income for such luxuries as travel- 
ling, and they desired to raise sufficient 
funds to defray the cost of a week’s ex- 
cursion. A joint poem was the first idea, 
to be contributed to a magazine ; but when 
the poem far outgrew the limits first pro- 
posed, when, moreover, it turned out that 
two men of individuality strongly marked 
and widely different could not well collab-- 
orate upon the same poem, the plan of a 
joint volume took the place of the original 
idea. Hence the first volume of the 
“ Lyrical Ballads,” in which the poem out 
of which it grew naturally and fittingly 
took the first place. It opened with “ The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 


That wonderful poem [writes Mrs. Sand- 
ford] in which Coleridge once for all touched 
that supreme height in poetry, which is neither 
to be found by seeking nor attained by striv- 
ing, originated as we all know, in a walking 
expedition from Alfoxden to Porlock, Linton, 
and Lynmouth. Porlock is perhaps the most 
beautiful spot in ali the beautiful West Coun- 
try—where the brown tint of the Severn 
merges at last in Atlantic blue; where the 
coombs run down to the mountain edge; and 
where the sea is bordered by rich red sand- 
stone cliffs, crowned with the overhanging 
woods that are the Jatest haunt of the wild red 
deer. The walk from Porlock to Lynmouth, 
‘* keeping close to the shore about four miles 
. . . through woods rising almost perpendicu- 
larly from the sea with views of the opposite 
mountains of Wales,’’ is almost the most 


afterwards renamed “ Remorse.” But now | charming bit of English scenery that I know. 
that they were in daily converse on poetry, | I have walked it more than once, and each time 
its powers and limitations, its true sphere | with fresh delight and admiration—for my 
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ceedings, which excited such unreasonable | 


suspicions in the breasts of the West Country 
folk concerning the tenants of Alfoxden.. . 
What possible good motive could any three 
people have—one a lady—for stealing out 
of the comfortable shelter of their own roof 
at such a time, and not coming back for days? 
It is true they might have done all this and 
more in the North, and no one would have 
made a remark, or hazarded a conjecture; but 
in the’ North Wordsworth was a privileged 
person, as no doubt he would soon have be- 
come in Somersetshire if he had stayed there 
Jong enough. But in 1797 there was a dispo- 
sition to question everything he did, and we 
can easily imagine the stories Mrs. St. Albyn 
may have heard from her maid, illustrating 
only too well the weightier misgivings of those 
local magnates who would, perhaps, think it 
their duty to call, to ask her if she were aware 
of the kind of person to whom Alfoxden had 
been let. 


The general plan of the “ Ancient Mari- 
ner” seems to have been sketched out 
during the first few hours of the excursion, 
on the way over the northernmost spur 
of the Quantocks to Watchet. The ma- 
chinery of the poem arose out of a variety 
of detached and apparently accidental 
circumstances. Close to Poole and Cole- 


ridge lived a young man, agent to Lord 
Egmont, an important land-holder of that 
neighborhood, of the name of Cruikshank. 


This Mr. Cruikshank had had a remark- 
able dream in which he saw a skeleton 
ship worked by a skeleton crew, and had 
told it to Coleridge. Coleridge himself 
had been much among ships and mariners 
in Bristol, when lodging down in Redcliff 
Street; and now, at Stowey, he was within 
easy reach of the waters of the Bristol 
Channel. The stately ships were always 
passing “to their haven under the hill,” 
and the sea was to him a daily sight, and 
naturally entered into his own daily 
dreams. So Cruikshank’s spectral ship 
he resolved to make the scene of a great 
crime and its retribution. What should 
the crime be? At this stage of the design 
Wordsworth intervened with the killing 
of the albatross. He had been lately 
reading in the voyages of George Shel- 
vocke, the gallant sailor and explorer of 
the eighteenth century; and it fell to 
Shelvocke to relate how in terrible weath- 
er, while beating about off Cape Horn, 
the ship had for its solitary companion 
“a disconsolate albatross ” which hovered 
for days in the vessel’s wake. Sheivocke’s 
captain, with the foolish superstition of 
his class, chose to connect the stormy 
weather with the presence of this noble 
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be shot. The incident (told by Shelvocke 
with a strange impressiveness) had gone 
to the heart of Wordsworth, and led him 
to suggest a similar crime as that which 
Coleridge’s mariner should be required to 
expiate. 

The actuai machinery of the poem was 
therefore supplied in almost equal propor- 
tions by three men — Cruikshank, Cole- 
ridge, and Wordsworth. Their separate 
suggestions went together into the cruci- 
ble, and out of it in the end came the 
splendid result we a!l know. Of late years 
it has been generally assumed that yet 
another element in the plot of the poem 
was derived by Coleridge from an alien 
source. There is extant an early Chris- 
tian legend of a pious poor man, left acci- 
dentally on board of a forsaken vessel, and 
miraculously delivered by a company of 
angels who suddenly appeared, and, man- 
ning the ship, brought it safe into harbor. 
It is of course possible that Coleridge in 
the course of his multifarious reading, and 
with his amazing memory, had met with 
the epistles of Paulinus of Nola, and had 
stored up the incident for future use. 
But there seems no reason why the coin- 
cidence, such as it is, should not have 
been purely accidental. The powers of 
darkness connected with the crime ofjslay- 
ing the creature “ beloved of God” neces- 
sitated the counteraction in the end of the 
powers of light. However that may have 
been, at this point Coleridge’s indebted- 
ness to others is presumed to have ended, 
for all the actual writing, all the witchery 
of the versification — with the exception 
of a couplet and a phrase contributed by 
Wordsworth — were Coleridge’s own. 

And yet we have perhaps still to look 
for the actual gemeszs of the poem else- 
where. There is a significant expression 
occurring in one of the first reviews of 
the “Ancient Mariner” that appeared 
after its publication. It was in the C7rét- 
ical Review, and the article is attributed 
by Lamb, in a well-known letter, to 
Southey. “If you wrote that review in 
the Critical,” he says, “I am sorry you 
are so sparing of praise to the ‘ Ancient 
Marinere.’ So far from calling it as you 
do, with some wit, but more severity, a 
‘Dutch attempt,’ etc., etc., I call it a right 
English attempt, and a successful one, to 
dethrone German sublimity.” The re- 
viewer had described the poem as a 
“Dutch attempt at German sublimity.” 
That the article was Southey’s, as Lamb 
conjectured, is put beyond all doubt by 
an extant letter of Southey to William 
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date, in which he again characterizes the 
poem as “a clumsy attempt at German 
sublimity.” What was clearly in Southey’s 
mind when he used the phrase was the 
recent introduction to an English public 
of the romantic and supernatural ballads 
of Gottfried Augustus Biirger, through 
the translations of this same William 
Taylor. Two of the most famous of these 
ballads, the *“ Lenore ” and “ The Parson’s 
Daughter,” in Taylor’s versions, had been 
then recently published in the Afonthly 
Magazine. But these, and other of Tay- 
lor’s translations, had been freely circu- 
lated in mannscript for some years, and 
were well known to Southey, Coleridge, 
and their circle. Among these ballads 
“The Wild Huntsman ” was conspicuous 
for power and beauty. It was the story 
of a despotic margrave who would not 
refrain from his favorite sport even on the 
Sabbath day, and who, with his men and 
dogs, respected neither life nor property, 
but carried rapine and misery ever in their 
train. The margrave’s “good angel” in 
vain essays to stay his hand, while a dusky 
figure, who gallops on the other side, 
urges him to laugh all such scruples to 
scorn. The “evil voice’’is listened to; 
and when at last a “ holy hermit ” standing 
before his cell, near which the driven deer 
has sought a refuge, also pleads in vain 
for the sanctity of life, even in the meanest 
creature that breathes, the doom that he 
has thus challenged falls upon the unhappy 
huntsman. The whole rout vanishes on 
the instant; a voice of thunder is heard 
from above; and the unrepentant mar- 
grave is doomed to “urge on his wild 
career,” pursued by spectral hounds for 
all eternity. 

William Taylor has himself pointed out 
that Biirger was probably indebted to 
Dryden’s “ Theodore and Honoria” for 
the incident of the spectre hunt. This is 
not unlikely, for it was the romantic bal- 
lad literature of England, as is well known, 
which had first directed the genius of 
Biirger into its special line. But this is 
certain, that if Birger found his inspira- 
tion in the poetry of England, English 
poetry received back from him a gift 
fraught with momentous results upon its 
own subsequent development. Walter 
Scott became one of the most conspicuous 
of the translators of Biirger, and Southey 
and Coleridge at once showed the effects 
of this new stimulus and example — the 
one in his “ Ballads of Diablerie,” the other 
in the supernatural machinery of “ Chris- 
tabel” and the ‘‘ Mariner,” It is clear to 


me that Southey recognized in Cole- 
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ridge’s great poem an attempt to rival 
Birger, using Biirger’s own weapons, 
That he should honestly vote the attempt 
“clumsy,” is one of those extraordinary 
verdicts of contemporary criticism of 
which in every fresh generation the rise of 
a new poetic genius supplies examples. 

But it was not merely the idea of a ro- 
mantic ballad, with a supernatural setting, 
that Coleridge owed to his German prede- 
cessor. The really noticeable coincidence 
between the “ Mariner” and “ The Wild 
Huntsman” lies in the identity of the 
crime for which both had to suffer — the 
outrage upon animal life, the harmless 
creature “beloved of God;” in the one 
case the milk-white stag that had found 
sanctuary, in the other the too-confiding 
albatross. The moral of the two poems is 
respectively set forth, in terms curiously 
alike. In Biirger itis 

To Heaven not in vain ascend 
The groans of suffering beast or man, 


and in Coleridge, the stanza of matchless 
and imperishable beauty, — 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


This new-born love and consideration for 
the lower animals of course did not come 
to Coleridge and Wordsworth from Biir- 
ger. So far as it was due to any leading 
thinker of the eighteenth century it was to 
Rousseau; but it was, in fact, but one 
phase of the revived pity for all who had 
suffered wrong at the hands of “man, 
proud man,” which was at the root of the 
vast social upheavals of that period. Itis 
as conspicuous in Cowper and in Burns as 
in Coleridge and his companions. And it 
is worth noticing that in the second vol- 
ume of the “Lyrical Ballads,” published 
at the close of the century in 1800, Words- 
worth gave the place of honor to a second 
long ballad, even more closely a counter- 
part of “ The Wild Huntsman” than his 
friend’s “Ancient Mariner.” This was 
‘‘ Hart-Leap Well,” where for the second 
time an innocent creature becomes the 
victim to man’s cruelty and thoughtless 
pleasures. In this latter poem the super- 
natural element is also present ; though it 
is worked out, not in the punishment of 
the evil-doer, but in the mysterious blight 
and gloom that from that day enveloped 
the scenes amid which the hunted crea- 
ture breathed its last. And here, too, a 
moral is enforced, in closest sympathy 
with that of “ The Wild Huntsman ” and 
the “ Mariner :” — 
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One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows and what 
conceals ; 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 


We can well understand therefore upon 
what sympathetic soil the incident of the 
albatross fell, when Wordsworth found it 
in his chance reading of Shelvocke, and 
how naturally it fitted in with Coleridge’s 
previously conceived idea of a crime and 
a retribution associated with the sea and 
ships. 

So much for the general outline of the 
“ Ancient Mariner.” Little coincidences 
with sights and sounds of Nether Stowey 
in the details of the poem are discernible 
by the curious. The “hidden brook” 


In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune, 


is delightfully suggestive of the innumer- 
able rivulets of clear water from the hills 
that intersect the coombs and valleys of the 
Quantock country, hidden among the oak 
coppice and heather. Anda more prosaic 
detail is illustrated pleasantly by Mrs. 
Sandford from one of the many letters of 
Tom Poole’s that have been preserved. 
lt shall be told in her own words ;: — 


One of Poole’s minor interests at this period 
was the improvement of the Nether Stowey 
church choir. Perhaps, however, modern 
minds may cavil at the word improvement 
when it becomes clear that his ideal of church 
music must have been Nebuchadnezzar’s 
band. We find him writing to Dr. Langford 
in December, 1797, to report that ‘‘ our sing- 
ers are more than commonly active; ’’ those 
who had been dissatisfied with certain arrange- 
ments made by their new vicar had come 
round, and had at length joined the choir that 
he had established, and if he would now send 
“‘the bassoon and the music” that he had 
promised, ‘‘I think, sir,’? says Tom Poole, 
‘*that we shall make good use of them.” 
Those who are fond of noticing the little co- 
incidences of literary circumstance, will be 
amused to recognize in that bassoon an instru- 
ment of music destined to a celebrity little 
dreamed of by the Stowey singers: for who 
can feel much doubt that this and no other 
was the very original and prototype of ‘‘ the 
loud bassoon ’’ whose sound moved the wed- 
ding-guest to beat his breast, whilst none the 
less he continued to sit spell-bound, listening 
to the Ancient Mariner ? 


Mrs. Sandford is doubtless right in her 
conjecture, and she might have added as 
yet another “coincidence of literary cir- 
cumstance”’ that the musical instrument 
in question was destined to a further 
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poetic immortality, in a lyric no less mu- 
sical and marvellous than Coleridge’s. 
For “ who can feel much doubt ” (to borrow 
Mrs. Sandford’s own query) that the “loud 
bassoon ” of the wedding feast is the an- 
cestor of the 


Flute, violin, bassoon 


of that subsequent festivity, whose sounds 
the roses overheard, to the envy of Maud’s 
unhappy lover, as he “stood at the gate 
alone”? 

The “ Lyrical Ballads, with a few other 
Poems,” appeared in print in September, 
1798, with no author’s name upon the title- 
page, and published by Coleridge’s devout 
admirer, Joseph Cottle of Bristol. The 
little volume (surely one of the most inter- 
esting in literary annals) fell all but dead 
from the press. The critics, those author- 
itative guides of public opinion, were upon 
it in an instant. We have seen how 
Southey (who ought to have known better) 
dealt with Coleridge’s masterpiece ; and 
the others were all in accord. The 
Monthly Magazine could make neither 
“ head nor tail of it,” nor did the general 
public (as other juries sometimes do) re- 
fuse to accept the judge’s summing up. 
People took up the volume in Cottle’s 
shop, and looked at it, but did not buy. 
As with Wordsworth’s Lucy, there were 
“none to praise, and very few to love.” 
Cottle took fright— he had but a small 
proportion of courage to his opinions — 
and promptly sold the large remainder of 
the first edition to a publisher in London. 
Poor Sara Coleridge was probably more 
disappointed, because more surprised, by 
the failure of the enterprise than either 
her husband or Wordsworth. Six months 
after the publication, when Coleridge was 
off to Germany, she states pretty much 
the truth in her epigrammatic postscript 
in a letter to Thomas Poole: “ The ‘ Lyr- 
ical Ballads’ are not liked at all by any;” 
and again later, “ The ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ are 
laughed at and disliked by all, with very 
few exceptions.” Coleridge himself, be it 
acknowledged to his credit, rarely, if ever, 
resented the absence of public apprecia- 
tion. He and the Wordsworths had done 
a wise thing for their own peace of mind 
in leaving England for Germany immedi- 
ately after the publicatior of the joint vol- 
ume. Coleridge went abroad to acquire 
the German language; Wordsworth and 
his sister had other reasons, partly the 
society of Coleridge (which they did not 
however enjoy for long), and partly because 
their continued residence at Alfoxden was 
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no longer possible. Among the many 
pleasant surprises in Mrs. Sandford’s vol- 
umes is the letter from Thomas Poole 
to Mrs. St. Albyn, imploring that lady to 
reconsider her determination not to let the 
house any longer to Wordsworth. For 
among other dreadful things that had oc- 
curred during the poet’s tenancy, that 
terrible revolutionary John Thelwall, while 
ona visit to Poole and Coleridge at Stowey, 
had been over to Alfoxden to tea. “ Sure- 
ly,” pleads Tom Poole, with an earnest- 
ness almost pathetic, “the common duties 
of hospitality were not to be refused to 
any man. Be assured,” he goes on to say, 
—““I speak it from my own knowledge, 
— Mr. Wordsworth, of all men alive, is 
the last who will give any cause to com- 
plain of his opinions, his conduct, or his 
disturbing the peace of any one. Let me 
beg you, madam, to hearken to no calum- 
nies, no party spirit, nor to join with any 
in disturbing one who only wishes to live 
in tranquillity.” If this be not a genuine 
example of the “irony of fate,” that useful 
and much-worked expression may be at 
once dismissed from further service. 

Whether Wordsworth’s application for 
a further tenancy of Alfoxden was actually 
refused, or whether he prudently forebore 
to press it, is not certain. But at mid- 
summer, 1798, he gave up possession, and 
in the interval between that date and the 
appearance of the “ Lyrical Ballads ” took 
at least one excursion, memorable for hav- 
ing produced the poem which represents 
the high-water mark of Wordsworth’s 
power, as the “ Ancient Mariner” marks 
that of his friend and fellow-laborer. On 
leaving Alfoxden, the Wordsworths paid 
short visits to Coleridge at Stowey and 
to Cottle at Bristol, and then “ started to- 
gether on a walking-tour along the banks 
of the Wye, of which the poetical fruits 
were the lines on Tintern Abbey.” They 
were composed in their entirety, Words- 
worth himself has told us, between leaving 
Tintern one morning and reaching Bristol 
in the evening. Being thus last written 
of the twenty-three poems that compose 
the volume, it brings the book toa close 
as memorable as its beginning, for it 
opened with the “ Ancient Mariner.” 

The book is indeed full from end to end 
of Nether Stowey and its neighborhood, 
and Wordsworth’s portion of the contents, 
by far the largest, being composed (as he 
has recorded)-mostly in the open air, in 
front of Alfoxden House, or in the holly 
grove by which the house is approached 
from Holford village, is redolent “of 
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spring-time and the cheerful dawn.” It 
was in Holford that he met the forlorn 
peasant, bearing on his shoulders the 
“last of the flock;” it was the solitary 
thorn on the hilltop overlooking Alfoxden 
that suggested the story of the betrayed 
and deserted Martha Ray, who haunted 
the spot day and night, — 


known to every star, 
And every wind that blows. 


It was a friend from the neighborhood 
who told the poet the story of that other 
“mad mother,” whose “ eyes were wild ; ” 
and it was Thomas Poole himself who was 
really answerable for the “Idiot Boy,” 
when he incautiously related a village an- 
ecdote of not much humor toa poet who 
was endowed with evenless. But Words- 
worth, amid scenes and people so different 
from the bracing and hardy north, was 
not unmindful of the rock from which he 
was hewn, and the old “Cumberland Beg- 
gar,” and above al! the “ Lines Left on a 
Yew-Tree” were there to witness that 
already Wordsworth was a “ Lake Poet,” 
and that he was of other than a west- 
country stock. Of this last-named poem, 
by the way, composed as far back as 1795, 
Mrs. Sandford is doubtless right in con- 
jecturing that it was ihe “Inscription” 
read to Charles Lamb, on his visit to 
Stowey in 1797, concerning which he wrote 
with such enthusiasm to Coleridge on his 
return. And Lamb was right as usual, for 
nobler lines had not been written in En- 
gland since Milton died than those with 
which that “ Inscription ” ends : — 


If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 

Of young imagination have kept pure, 

Stranger! henceforth be warned; and know, 
that pride, 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used: that thought with 
him 

Is in its infancy. The man, whose eye 

Is ever on himself, doth look on one 

The least of nature’s works, one who might 
move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom 
holds 

Unlawful, ever. O, be wiser thou! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love, 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 

Can still respect, and still revere himself, 

In lowliness of heart. 


Besides Stowey and Alfoxden, the 
haunts of poets, there were other spots of 
ground among those peaceful Somerset- 
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shire hills and coombs having their own 
poetry, and their own tragedy. Hardly 
more than a mile from where Wordsworth 
paced the holly groves of Alfoxden, the 
tourist is to this day startled, as he pauses 
to consult his ordnance map, by the grim 
title of “* Walford’s Gibbet.” It marks 
where once a terrible crime received its 
final retribution at the hands of justice — 
a ghastly and yet pathetic story. A mis- 
erable charcoal-burner drawn into mar- 
riage with a misshapen woman, because 
his mother chose to repel the girl he truly 
and worthily loved; misery, and drink, 
and then murder; and lastly the law’s 
righteous sentence executed on the spot 
where the crime was committed — this 
was the “Somersetshire tragedy” which 
Coleridge and Wordsworth first heard 
from the lips of Thomas Poole, who had 
known the unhappy criminal in his boyish 
days. They persuaded Poole to put the 
story upon paper, and some time after- 
wards Coleridge, struck with the graphic 
power and yet simplicity of Poole’s meth- 
od, asked that it might appear in his 
“Friend.” “If you have no particular 
objection,” he says, “no very particular 
and insurmountable reason against it, do 
let me have that narrative of John Wal- 
ford, which of itself stamps you as a poet 
of the first class in the pathetic, and in 
the painting of poetry, so very rarely com- 
bined.” Mrs. Sandford gives us an ex- 
tract from the story as told by Poole. 
Coleridge had not over-stated his friend’s 
capabilities for poetic prose. Poole, after 
the fashion of his day, occasionally 
penned compliments in metre and rhyme. 
Mrs. Sandford gives us a specimen or two, 
sufficient to show that, after that kind, the 
gods had not made him poetical. But 
when he essayed to tell in simplest and 
most earnest words what had really 
touched his deepest sympathies, he be- 
came poetical, perhaps without knowing it. 
There is a genuine beauty in his account of 
the stillness of the crowd as the wretched 
man kissed the hand of the faithful girl who 
might have blessed his life, and parted 
from her forever— “some tears for the 
first time rolling down his cheeks.” There 
is a final touch that even Wordsworth 
might have envied: “ All were amazed — 
afraid to breathe; the buzz of the multi- 
tude was so hushed that even the twitter- 
ing of the birds in the neighboring woods 
was heard.” 

I have called this paper ‘“ Nether 
Stowey,” preferring for the moment to 
treat of the place and its surroundings 
rather than of the wise and large-hearted 
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man who gives his name to Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s volumes. But it would be quite a 
mistake to infer that Tom Poole gives 
them only his name. He forms their 
leading interest and charm from first to 
last. Around him the poets, scientists, 
economists, naturally group themselves as 
they did in real life. He is far too distin- 
guished a man to be dismissed parenthet- 
ically, or at the end of a review. He 
must be studied, as he deserves, apart. 
Most of us have known him, hitherto, if 
at all, as the friend of Coleridge; but had 
Coleridge never lived, he would be no 
less interesting a man; the sagacious and 
practical counsellor, as full of generosity 
as of justice, who in a period of excep- 
tional distress could both give, and forbear 
to give, as he saw good, anticipating in 
this as in other ways the Octavia Hills 
and Samuel Barnetts of our later day; 
the initiator of schools and clubs and 
friendly societies at atime when to advo- 
cate such things was too often to invite 
suspicion and obloquy even from the local 
clergy and gentry of the neglected villages. 
To be “serviceable” was the motto of 
Thomas Poole’s life ; and wherever help 
was wanted, whether by his private 
friends, his own workmen, his poor neigh- 
bors, the interests of his county town or of 
his own special industry, his untiring 
energy never failed. Strange and per- 
plexing in views and in temper; deepl 

religious, yet wildly eclectic in his eek 
ogy; of roughest manners and softest 
heart; his passion for books as pro- 
nounced as that for practical work, — no 
wonder that his own nearest and dearest 
found him something of a mystery. An 
unrequited passion for a cousin was the 
one romance of his life; and when that 
was seen to be hopeless, he simply trans- 
ferred the love and tenderness of which 
he was capable to all who needed pity, 
counsel, or substantial help; and when he 
died they found in his desk a tiny packet 
on which was inscribed, “ The hair of my 
poor shepherd, who served me faithfully 
for twenty-three years.” 

Coleridge, in his later years, enjoying 
after life’s fitful fever the quiet shelter of 
Mr. Gillman’s roof at Highgate, drew a 
portrait of his old friend. It was in the 
form of a note to the second edition of his 
treatise on Church and State: — 


A man whom I have seen now in his harvest- 
field or the market; now in a committee-room 
with the Rickmans and Ricardos of the age; 
at another time with Davy, Woolaston, and 
the Wedgewoods; now with Wordsworth, 
Southey, and other friends not unheard of in 
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the republic of letters; now in the drawing- 
rooms of the rich and the noble; and now 
presiding at the annual dinner of a village 
benefit society ; and in each seeming to be in 
the very place he was intended for, and taking 
the part to which his tastes, talents, and 
attainments gave him an admitted right. 

And yet this is not the most remarkable, nor 
the most individualizing trait of our friend’s 
character. It is almost overlooked in the 
originality and raciness of his intellect; in the 
life, freshness, and practical value of his re- 
marks and notices, truths plucked as they are 
growing, and delivered to ” with the dew 
on them, the fair earnings of an observing eye, 
armed and kept on the watch by thought and 
meditation; and above all in the integrity, z.e., 
entireness of his being (integrum et sine cerd 
vas), the steadiness of his attachments, the 
activity and persistence of a benevolence 
which so graciously presses a warm temper 
into the service of a yet warmer heart, and so 
lights up the little flaws and imperfections 
incident to humanity in its choicest specimens, 
that were their removal at the option of his 
friends (and few have, or deserve to have, so 
many!) not a man among them but would 
vote for leaving him as he is. 


Henry Nelson Coleridge thought that 
this might “in substance be worthily con- 
verted into an epitaph.” Mrs. Sandford 
agrees, and asks, “ Who so fit to pen Tom 
Poole’s epitaph as the friend whom he 
loved above all others, and whose friend- 
ship was the chief treasure, as it was also 
the most remarkable experience of his 
life?” Poole died somewhat suddenly in 
1837, and sleeps as unobtrusively as he 
had lived, his flat gravestone almost con- 
cealed beneath an overhanging thorn, in 
the beautiful churchyard of Stowey. He 
has been dead more than fifty years, but 
the older villagers remember and speak 
with reverence of “Justice” Poole, and 
the place is full of traditions of his good- 
ness and his oddities. The house he lived 
in is untenanted and for sale, or was so 
six months since. The “ Tartarean tan- 
pits,” that Coleridge joked about, are 
mouldering into ruin, and overgrown with 
grass and flowers — Nature “ever busy 
with her hand in healing.” But the “dear 
Stowey gutter” still rushes impetuously 
throughout the year before Tom Poole’s 
house, brimming with the stream that 
comes direct from the peaceful bosom of 
the Quantock Hills. 


The stream, an emblem of his bounty, flows, 


and an embiem, too, of the pure and cheer- 
ing influence that during a long life made 
all men happier and better in his native 
town. 


ALFRED AINGER. 
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THE next papers in my collection are 
two essays by Tom , one on “Our 
Street,” and the other on “ A Visit to the 
Zoological Gardens.” 

A certain event took place at school in 
connection with the lad’s mother which 
forced the fact to come to my knowledge 
that little Tom’s father had died on the 
scaffold. None but myself and a divis- 
ional member of the board became aware 
of it,and I need not say that we never 
allowed the news to transpire. From that 
time I “kept an eye” on the poor child, 
and did all I could to render his school 
days happy. 

He was a good lad in the highest sense 
of the term; for, in spite of the vicious 
surroundings of the low, poverty-stricken 
locality in which he lived, his little heart 
— thanks to a mother’s training — was as 
pure as the sunlight, and his lips would 
have scorned a lie. 

I see that in one of his compositions he 
has mentioned his own Christian name, 
and I think it judicious to make a substi- 
tution. Accordingly, I give it youas Zom. 
A little girl’s name, too, which occurs in 
one of the essays, I shall likewise dis- 
guise. With these exceptions, I shall 
transcribe the lad’s exercises word for 
word as they are before me. He was al- 
ways dreadful at spelling, and these two 
pieces, I am not surprised to find, fairly 
teem with orthographical errors. 

Tom is nowa journeyman plumber, and 
rents a neat little honeysuckled cottage 
some miles out of town. His mother 
lives with him, and on each Saturday after- 
noon he hands over to her pretty well 
every farthing he earns. He was a rigid 
abstainer when last I saw him some two 
years ago; but, as he said, he never forced 
his opinions upon his mates. His mother, 
he told me, had earnestly desired him to 
live without intoxicants, and that was A/s 
reason for being 1 teetotaller. No other 
reason he had, a..d no other he wanted. 
Tom is not married; but if I were writ- 
ing a romance, I should doubtless make 
him engaged to a certain interesting little 
personage whom he speaks of in one of 
his exercises as Liza Ann. But, alas! 
reader, I am bound down to facts, and so I 
can give you no grounds for such an as- 
sumption. Still, it way be so, and thus I 
will leave it. 

First I give you Tom’s exercise on 





|**Our Street.” 
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“Our street is a long lane betwixt two 
big streets. Our street is not so clean as 
the big streets, coz yer mothers throw the 
slops and things in the gutter, and chucks 
bits of Lloyds and cabbige leaves in the 
middle of the road. That’s why there’s 
allus a funny smell down our street, spe- 
shilly when its hot. I like to sit with 
some more boys and girls in the dark pas- 
sige wot is by the side of our house, and 
tell tails about where you’ve been. We 
often sit there waiting while our fathers 
or mothers cum home from work. I’ve 
seed more far away places than some of 
them, and the girls are allus a arsking me 
to tell them wot I nose. The boys sit on 
one side of the passige with their backs to 
the wall, and the girls sit on the other 
side with their arms around one anuther’s 
bodies, and they all listen. I dont no why 
girls are so fond of cuddlin one another. 
Then when we hear a man or anybody 
cumin up the passige, we drawr our legs 
in and we say, ‘ Will yer please mind our 
feet, sir?’ and the men nearly allus says, 
‘All right, littluns; keep sat still, and 
we'll walk through the middle on yer.’ 
But when a man is drunk, we allus stan 
up, coz drunken men have lost their 
senses. Liza Ann, the little girl wot lives 
up the next passige but cums to our pas- 
sige to join in, she says she likes drunken 
men better than drunken women. She 
says that, coz drunken men are sometimes 
very kind and turn their trousers pockets 
inside out so as all their money can fall 
out amongst the childern. But drunken 
women allus look savage and want to 
scratch the big poleeceman as pushes 
them on, and then they want to fight the 
women as is stannin at the doors just a 
lookin on. 

“ Our home is on the second floor, but 
it is in the front. We have one big room 
with two winders, and a little sort of room 
without a winder. There’s only my mother 
and me, so we have plenty of room, but I 
sometimes feel frightened when the floor 
givs a crak coz of the boards amoving. 
My mother says my father is a soldyer, 
but she doesnt no where he is, and she 
thinks he died way in Afrika. I only just 
remember him. It seems as if when I 
used to see him he was allus a wobblin 
about, and Liza Ann says she thinks that 
praps its coz he was ailus drunk, but 
mother says its all my fancy. There is 
not many shops in our street, only green- 
stuff shops, and tried fish shops. Some 
of the boys and girls in our street don’t 
have boots and stockins, not even in win- 
ter, but my mother allus lets me have 
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boots and stockins. When hers and mine 
want mendin together and she has not got 
much money, she allus lets me tak mine 
to be mended first. The sun don’t seem 
to shine so nicely down our street as in the 
big streets, and flowers and grass won’t 
grow neether back nor front. There is 
some people wot lives on the same floor 
as us, Only they are porer than us and 
that’s why they have the back of our floor. 
The man he goes about sellin fish, mostly 
herrins, and they are a a!lus having herrins 
to their dinners and suppers, and it makes 
our room smell so nasty that mother 
sneezes and cant sleep sometimes. They 
throw the baduns through the winder into 
the bin, and the dogs and cats wot live in 
our street find out the bin and cum and 
eat the bestuns. The reason why the 
houses in our street is so black both in- 
side and out, is coz the smoke from the 
chimbly doesn’t go right up outside and 
then into the clouds same as in niced 
streets, but it cums down the chimbly 
agen and puffs into the room and gets 
away out of the winder. This is all I no 
for once about our street.” 

The next essay is dated seven months 
later, and the subject is “ A Visit to the 
Zoological Gardens.” No doubt I per- 
mitted the boys to chouse their own sub- 
ject; and I likewise bave no doubt that I 
spelt the word Zoological for the little 
essayist, since I observe that he has got 
it down quite correctly. In fact, it is a 
common thing for boys to ask the teacher 
to write their title on the blackboard, the 
reason being, I surmise, that in the first 
place they get a word or two ready spelt 
for them, and in the second, they receive 
from it some kind of inspiration to com- 
mence their task. 

The following, then, is little Tom’s effu- 
sion on his visit: — 

“A Visit to the Zoological Gardens. — 
Of all the animals in this world, the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens is the most. You go in by 
a gate, and when you have got a bit way 
down, there they areallround you. Amer- 
iky cant be nothin to it. They cant run 
about and hurt you, coz there’s a kage 
dropped over them all. They look so 
vexed coz you can see all they do and can 
have a good stare all round at them; and 
they keep lookin in the corners to see if 
they can’t find some bushes and things to 
hide behint. The lion, which is the king 
of all the animals wot ever lived, was so 
little that I shouldn’t have noen it was 
him, only I have seen picters, and my 
mother said ‘ Look, Tom, now you can say 
as you’ve seen a lion.’ Why he isn’t 
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quarter as big as a eliphent, and he hasn’t 
got notrunk. I think the eliphent could 
master him if he liked; but the big silly 
won’t try, coz he’s so kind and doesn’t 
want to be king. The lion is yeller, but 
not so yeller as in the picter book wot 
the Board gev me. He looks at yer 
through the bars like as wot he was say- 
ing ‘ You think as you can fight, don’t yer, 
little boy, just coz you no I can’t get out, 
all cos of this bloomin kage. If I could 
only skweeze through, I’d swallow you 
and yer mother too.’ I said to my mother 
‘I should like to hear the lion aroaring.’ 
Then she said ‘Why that was aroaring 
just now when the keeper looked in at 
him.’ Then I nearly cried, I was so wild; 
why, it wasn’t like thunder and lightnin at 
all. It just opened its mouth wide, like 
as yev seed men sittin at their doors and 
a gaping on Sunday afternoons, and it 
yoped no louder than a apple cart man 
does. When we got to the giraffs, I did 
like them. They are just the same as 
the picters, only alive and walking about. 
They have little tails, but the giraffs is so 
big, that you’d say as they couldn’t wag 
’em. But they can, just as easy as a little 
dog can, whether yer bleeve it or dont. 
They look at yer so nicet, just like carves. 
The hippopotimus is like a little mashed 
eliphent with its trunk sawed off. Its 
skin is so thick that it can stay in its pond 
all day without the water soakin through. 
it makes yer shiver when its eyes look 
up at yer. Its eyes are like bits of hard 
bright mud with no white, and bleedin red 
skin all round. Kangeroos are so niced 
that you can look a long time at them 
without feelin tired. Their back legs are 
about four times longer than the front 
ones, and they are a lot too big behint. 
They sit up just like dogs abegging, and 
they have a bag right in front for their 
babies to roll about in. They run so silly, 
just as if they was trying to dance at the 
same time as they are runnin. The fox, 
wot I thought was as big as carves, isnt 
worth alooking at acoz of its size. Its not 
a bit of good it bein sly where it is now, 
coz there’s no farmers nor huntin men 
allowed in the kages. It looks as if it 


wanted to be sly but cant. When I said | 


to my mother how it smelt, she said 
‘Come along to the uther animals, thats 
its slyness.’ I like the eliphent more 
than all the uthers, and my mother let me 
have aride. You feel as if you was in a 
balloon. My mother walked by the side 
and kept alooking up and arsking me 





of talking fear I should slip off. The eli- 
phent wot I rode on is called Jumbo, and 
it is the nicetist quadrerped as ever was 
seed. It looks as if it couldn’t all of it 
die, it is so big. I held a bit of bread out 
to it, but it wouldn’t take it, coz there was 
a lady with a fine-dressed little girl who 
was agivin it sugar buns. I kem away 
cryin’ coz I should have liked to have told 
the boys as I had fed Jumbo. But I didn’t, 
so I can’t say it. My mother and me then 
sat down and eat our bread and meat, and 
drank some milk she had brought in a 
gingerbeer bottle. My mother seemed to 
love me a deal that day, coz when we 
sometimes got to a quiet place, she would 
stoop down and kiss me a minit, and once 
she arskt me if I would allus love her and 
be a good boy. Why in course I should, 
I don’t love anybody else like her. My 
mother didn’t seem as if she wanted to go 
back in the bus to our street, for she kept 
sayin to me ‘Don’t you think the grass 
and trees is nicet, Tommy?’ and then I 
allus said ‘Yes, mother,’ and looked at 
them coz she wanted me. I sat on her nee 
all the way in the bus, and went to sleep.” 

An essay on “ Politeness,” by William 
Martin, which now lies before me, calls 
up some pleasant memories of the lad’s 
school-days. 

Martin’s father was a working engineer 
of superior ability, and his wages were 
good and regular. Other than this I know 
nothing of the family. I am likewise un- 
acquainted with William’s career, for 
directly after his leaving school the family 
removed to a distant locality and I lost 
sight of them altogether. 

When William wrote this exercise on 
“ Politeness ” he was in the first class of 
the school, and was turned thirteen years 
of age. I find that there are certain 
touches in his piece which are very char- 
acteristic of the lad’s disposition. He 
was so unselfish, so noble and generous, 
that he commanded affection and admira- 
tion on all sides. It was only cowardly 
and currish spirits that feared or envied 
William Martin —all others loved and 
honored him. I never saw that grand 
text “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive’ better exemplified than in him; 
and I believe this could only have been 
the result of the most careful domestic 
training. Beyonda doubt the parents had 
brought their son up to believe and to feel 
that he had to live not only for himself, 
but for the comfort of others; and this 
healthy home influence, seconded by day 


how I liked it, but I couldn’t tell her till | or Sunday-school teaching, had had its 
I came down, coz I was rather frightened 


fullest effect upon this dear lad. He was 
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the champion of the weaklings and the 
companion of the strong. His highest 
pleasure, I am sure, consisted in render- 
ing others happy. Of course Martin had 
his faults, but his kind thoughtfulness and 
his generosity were such as I have de- 
scribed. 

I now give Martin’s exercise on “ Polite- 
ness,” copying it exactly from the lad’s 
own writing. 

“Politeness is a rather difficult thing, 
especially when you are making a start. 
It means having the sense to sometimes 
think of others as well as of yourselves. 
Many people have not got it. I don’t 
know why, unless its the start. 

“Tt is not polite to fight little boys; ex- 
cept they throw stones at you. Then you 
can run after them, and when you’ve 
caught them, just do a little bit at them, 
that’s all. Remember that all little boys 
are simpletons, or they wouldn’t do it. It 
is not the thing to make fun of a little 
chap because he is poorer than you. Let 
him alone if you don’t want to play with 
him, for he is as good as you except the 
clothes. When you are in school and a 
boy throws a bit of bread or anything at 
you over the desks, it is not polite to put 
your tongue out at him or to twiddle your 
fingers in front of your nose. Just wait 
till after school, and then warn him what 
you'll do next time; or if you find you are 
bound to hit him, be pretty easy with him. 
Some boys are very rude over their meals, 
Don’t keep on eating after you are tight- 
ning, and you will be far happier. Neer 
eat quickly or you might get bones in 
your throat. My father knows of a boy 
who got killed over his Sunday dinner. 
The greedy boy was picking a rabbit’s 
head in a hurry, and swallowed one jaw of 
it, and my father says he was choked to 
death there and then. Be very polite 
over your meals then, especially when its 
rabbits. Since my father told me that, I 
have always felt rather queer over a rabbit 
dinner. I don’t talk much, and I don’t 
ask for any more. It is not polite toleave 
vituals on your plate, especially anything 
you don’t like. If you don’t like turnips, 
itis better to eat well into your turnips 
first while you are hungry, and you'll eat 
the meat and potatoes easy enough after. 
This is much better than being impolite 
and leaving a lot of turnip on the edge. 
It is not polite to tell tales of boys. When 
a boy tells a tale always call him ‘ Tell 
tale tit, Your tongue shall be split, All the 
dogs in the town shall have a little bit.’ 
You'll see how red he will turn, and cant 
look you and the other boys in the face. 
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_“ Boys should always be polite to the 
girls, however vexing they may be. When 
anybody is giving anything away, always 
let the girls have their turn first. They 
like it. Girls are not so strong as boys, 
their hair is long, and their faces are 
prettier; so you should be gentle with 
them. If a girl scratches your cheek or 
spits in your face, don’t punch her, and 
don’t tell her mother. That would be 
mean. Just hold her tight behind by her 
arms for a minute or two, till she feels 
you could give it her if you had a mind to. 
Then say to her kindly, ‘ Don’t you do it 
again, for it is wrong,’ give her a shake or 
two, and let her go. This is far better 
than being unkind to her, and she will 
thank you for your politeness if she’s any- 
thing of a girl.” 

A mistress has sent me a clerical effort 
by one of her little pupils, and I feel sure 
that those amongst my readers who are 
mothers or “ grown-up sisters ” will peruse 
it with especial pleasure. However, as a 
rule the exercises of girls are not nearly 
so piquant as those by boys. Girls’ exer- 
cises are more frequently characterized by 
earnestness, by a pleasing halo of sym- 
pathy, and by plain, matter-of-fact perspi- 
cacity; and these features are observable 
to a greater or less extent whatever be the 
age or standing of the little essayists. 

“ The Life of Noah.— When the gen- 
tlman called Noah lived, all the people 
in the world was so full of sins and marry- 
ing, that the land smelt of wickidness 
and uncleanness. It was so bad that the 
breath of the smell went up towards 
Heaven; and behold, God smelt it. Noah 
used to actilly stand on heaps of stones to 
preach to the people, and he told them 
that if they would not be rightyess, God 
would send such a heavy shower of rain 
as would drownd them all and wash away 
the smell. But they only laught at him, 
and pushed him off the stones, and hus- 
sled the poor man about, just like I’ve 
seen people go on at the Salvation Army 
when they are talking good things to us 
under the big blue flag. The people used 
to stand at the doors of their tents and 
boo and hoot at Noah, the same as the 
Army men and women is laught and 
whissled at by gentlmen standing at their 
doors and winders. My father says he is 
shamed to be called an Inglishman when 
he sees how the Salvation is knocked 
about and prossecuted. He says people 
will hold a drunken man up, but will knock 
a Salvation down. Mother says the polece 
is as bad as the uthers, cause they pitend 
not to see anythink of it. 
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“ Noah was bilding a ark when he wasnt 
preaching, and at last it was finished ready 
for floatin. God then drove annimals of 
every sort into the ark, and he told Noah 
to take Shem, Ham, and Jafit into it, and 
some ladies as well. What a big thing it 
must have been, when it took a hundred 
and twenty years to bild it. I have never 
seen areal ship, but I know the ark was 
not like our ships, cause it was more like 
a monster dog kennel with rockers under, 
but no hole. While Noah was makin it, 
people used to take days’ outings from all 
parts to see it, like as people go now to 
big London. But those wickid people 
used to go only to make fun of it, and to 
eat and drink and get married. They 
actilly had outings to it on the very day as 
Noah said he was a going in. I wunder 
whether they felt kweer when they saw 
him climbing up the high high ladder, and 
get in the door at the top. I wunder 
whether they felt kweer when they heard 
the door bang, and saw the ladder pulled 
up. But those poor sinful people who 
used to laugh at Noah and hussle him 
about and try to get uther people not to 
bleeve him, they hadnt time to think now. 
They hadnt time to laugh agen at him. 
It started rainin in torrunts as hard as it 
could, directly the door shut. It was too 
late to be sorry now, and nearly too late to 
cry. O too late. All they could do was 
to run away, and see what to do not to get 
drownded by the porin rain. It soon got 
deeper and deeper, and those would be 
drownded quickest who couldnt get planks 
and things. Then when the night came, 
I shouldnt think those on planks would 
live long. Ina week or two I am certain 
there wouldnt be a single one left alive. 
Dear me, how dredful that great high box- 
looking thing must have seemed floatin 
about on the water. I think as even the 
ladies inside must have felt frightened 
sometimes, speshully when it jerked; but 
then they knew that God was with them all 
the time, and its wonderful what that will 
do for people the Salvation says. When 
Noah thought the water might have gone 
down, he sent a raven out; but it kept 
away, so the gentlman was as wise as 
ever. Then he let a dear little dove fly 
out, and the little thing soon came back 
with a leaf or two in its mouth. But when 


he sent it out agen a week after, it didnt 
come back to the arkagen. So then Noah 
knew it was safe for the ladies to get out. 
How funny must that Ararat Mounting 
have looked with that big cradle thing on 
the top, and Noah and his family sittin at 
the door, and all the animals skampering 





away down the hill-side, or flying in 
bunches through the air. 

“‘ Noah lived to be 950 years old. How 
nice. I dont know whether ladies lived as 
long as gentlmen, but I should think that 
they did nearly. What a long time to be 
married. I should like to think that my 
granmother would live on like that; but 
its no use, spite of how much I love her. 
Dear granny. O God, you are kind, the 
teacher and the Salvation says, kinder 
than our fathers and mothers, so do let 
me see dear granny up in Heaven agen 
after she is burried. She’s quiet as good 
as those ladies who went into the ark, she 
is; sO you must save my granny. The 
lesson, I think,.we ougt to learn from 
these things is to take care that we are 
living as we know God wishes, and not to 
jossle and prossecute the Salvation army, 
just cause they wont get drunk, and they 
like to tell about God at all chantses.” 

Another mistress, whose school is situ- 
ate in one of the lowest parts of the me- 
tropolis, sends me a very pleasing de- 
scription of a scene in her school on 
“inspection day.” 

Her Majesty’s inspector was examining 
the first class in reading. On each little 
girl finishing her prescribed paragraph, 
the inspector further tested her intelli- 
gence by putting a question on the meaning 
of some word or phrase which occurred 
in the piece the child had read. The mis- 
tress informs me that the inspector had 
such a pleasant, chatty manner that she 
really believes her girls looked forward to 
and enjoyed his visit. If any child failed 
to answer a question put by this gentle- 
man, it was not because she was timorous 
or nervous, but (frankly admits the mis- 
tress) because of incapacity, or on account 
of faultiness or weakness in tuition. 

A dear child called Mary Cooper had 
read her allotted piece with such appro- 
priate emphasis and such sympathy of 
expression, that the inspector said to her 
in his kind, sincere manner, “That was 
really beautiful, my child! And now,” he 
added, “if you can tell me the meaning of 
that word ‘turf,’ I shall give you my very 
best mark.” 

Meanings of words are mountains of 
difficulty to some children, and the tears 
almost started to Mary’s eyes because she 
realized that the inspector had chanced to 
drop on a word whose meaning she had 
not lately studied. Poorchild! I wonder 
how often she had frolicked and tripped 
over nature’s emerald carpeting! Possi- 
bly never. But Mary had plenty of deter- 
mination ; she felt that her very life almost 
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depended on giving an answer; and she 
lost no time in exercising her little brain 
to the utmost for some kind of definition ; 
and just as the inspector was saying, 
‘*¢ Well, never mind, child, I will pass on,” 
she eagerly exclaimed, “ Turf, sir, is grass 
and clean dirt stuck together by God.” 
*“ A most excellent definition,” said the 
inspector ; “in fact, the answer I looked 
for was not nearly so precise as that. You 
have gained my highest mark.” 

The next paper is one by William 
Kempson, and its subject is “Seamen 
and the Sea.” 

“ Seamen are what we call sailors, and 
captins, and training ship boys. The sail- 
ors you see in the streets are nice little 
fat men, with red and brown faces. They 
ware boys’ coats and hats, and their trou- 
sers are too tite for them up above and 
too wide for them down below. It makes 
them feel very riled. Sailors dont ware 
collers, becose their necks are so thick; 
and they allways have their boots blacked 
for fear the captin might see them round 
acorner. They dont carry their best close 
in boxes, but they ty them up in big red 
and blue handkerchers just like Christ- 
mas puddens. Sailors are very fond of 
their mothers and sisters, and you neerly 
allways see them taking them out for a 
walk. The reason why sailors like to get 
drunk is becose it makes them roll about 
like as if they was on the ocheant. 

“You think as the sea is bigger than 
what it looks. I have seed it once and I 
wouldn’t beleeve it was the ocheant, till 
the teacher told me that it was. It was 
when our school went from Waterloo to 
Portsmouth, and nothing to pay only a 
shilling. Just afore I started from home 
that morning, my mother said to me while 
she was brushin me up niced, ‘ Billy, you’ll 
see the waves jump mountains high, if it 
only blows a bit.’ Then I said to her, 
‘Have you ever seed it give a jump, 
mother?’ and she said ‘No, Billy, I’ve 
never seed the sea, nor never shall; but 
I’ve heerd on it, Billy.” So when the 
teacher told me that flat piece of green 
water was the ocheant, I felt as if I’d just 
come all for nothin. I looked at it till I 
was neerly sick, and I should have set 
down and done a good cry, only I had to 
keep follerin of the teacher, so I hadn’t 
got time. At last I felt so riled that I 
went up and cote hold of the Teacher’s 
coat, and I said ‘ Please, sir, can you make 
it jump a bit?’ But he only laught, and 
told me what a funny boy I was. I do 


beleeve he thought I was a kiddin him. 
But I wasnt a kiddin him at all. 


I only 
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wanted to see the ocheant a carryin on 
same as my mother told me it did. 

“A lot of the boys got some of the 
ocheant up in their hands, and drunk it. 
You should have seed them spit it out like 
lightnin. I wouldnt touch none of the 
ocheant, I was so riled. 

“‘The ships are very niced to look at, 
but them with sails on scarsely goat all. 
Why they didat go half as quick as my 
boat goes down the street when its been a 
raining. I think they build them a lot too 
hevvy. Them paddlin steamers is the 
ones for goin. They just begin to puffa 
bit first, then the paddles go splashin 
round like mad, and off they start as if 
they was goin all round the world. I just 
tell you strait, if it hadn’t of been for them 
steamers, I shouldn’t have injoyed myself 
a bit, barrin the meat tea. Them steam- 
ers without paddles go quick too, but they 
dont make half such a loud noise. 

“‘ The teacher took all the boys on a big 
steamer that was going to start the next 
week to cross the sea. There was some 
nasty dirty men doin all sorts of queer 
things. Some was having a game throwing 
buckets of water all over the ship. Others 
of them kept a popping down a dark hole, 
and then theyd come up agen laughin. 
Some was flinging ropes about as if they 
was silly, and two of them was a walking 
about here and theer with a paint pot, and 
kept touching one place and then another, 
but they couldn’t make up their mind to 
stop for long anywheres. So I askt the 
teacher what all those funny mucky men 
was; and he said, Why, they’re sailors, 
William, reeal sailors; and very hard at 
work the poor fellers are.’ Well, I’m sure 
as teacher wouldnt go and tell a story, but 
if anybody else had have told me that, I 
wouldnt have beleeved it. It made me reg- 
lar riled, itdid. There’s a nasty smell about 
ships, something like what our school 
smells on a hot day when all the boys are 
standin together in one room singing, only 
it’s a bit funnier. You feel as if you want 
to be ill, but it won’t let you. The teacher 
said it once Jet him be ill, and then he felt 
better. Sailors never get ill when they are 
on the ocheant, becose they know how to 
put their legs when they are a walking. 

“*My mother doesn’t want me to be a 
sailor. She says that if ever I gofora 
sailor, she’ll die while I’m away. I can’t 
make out why it is that yer mothers never 
want you to go for sailors. It does rile 
me so. I do beleeve I should go if it 
wasn’t for her. I know a boy that got to 
be a sailor, all from stealin some black 
pudden. Insted of sending him to prison, 
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they put him on a training ship, and now 
he dresses in niced sailor close, and is a 
lot fatter than me. I’d go and steal some 
black pudden if it wasn’t a sin. It’s no 
good of stealin bits of sugar and little 
things like that, becose they only box yer 
ears for it, and never think of making you 
sailors. It does rilemeso. Sugar is just 
as good as black pudden, so why can’t 
they send you to the training ship for 
stealin of it? 

“T sometimes draw ships and then color 
them yeller and blue with my penny box 
of paints. I can draw steamers best be- 
cose you havnt to draw no sails, but only 
two black lines for funnils, and its so 
niced and easy to draw the smoke a comin 
out. You just twerl yer pencil round and 
round, and its done right. Before I seed 
the ocheant I used to make fishes swim- 
ming all round the steamer; but I don’t 
now, because I never seed one single 
fish swimming round them steamers at 
Portsmouth, much less chivyin one an- 
other. It makes me riled to have to leave 
them out, but what’s the good of putting 
them in if they’re not theer. The lesson 
what you learn is, allways to be kind to 
sailors, and not to say as the sea can jump 
as high as the clouds, when it can only 
just shift about like shavins.” 

One of the most interesting lads that 
ever passed through my school was little 
Johnny Slinn. I disguise the name in this 
case, as Slinn is now arising young come- 
dian on the London boards. 

Johnny’s powers of mimicry, even as a 
schoolboy, were indeed wonderful. 

A favorite pastime with him was to 
gather a semicircle of boys round him, 
and then defy them to “hold their faces 
without laughing ” whilst he contorted his 
features into all kinds of grotesque ex- 
pressions and shapes. 

The little band of subjects would en- 
deavor to fortify themselves against the 
embryo actor’s cajoleries by pursing up 
their features, biting their lips till they 
almost bled, or essaying to fix their 
thoughts on extraneous things. But it 
was all of no avail. Before Johnny had 
subjected them for one short minute to 
his facial pantomime, they would all be 
compelled, one after the other, to relax 
their features and break into uncontrolla- 
ble laughter. 

Johnny generally commenced operations 
with his victims by grinning savagely at 
them all for a second or two, and then 
suddenly bursting into a most comical 
giggle. This preliminary farce itself ordi- 
narily cleared off about half of them, and 





these were instantly pulled out of the row 
by Johnny’s “ manager,” or “ bully,” and 
put by themselves against the wall. Johnny 
would then resume his attack upon the 
others by projecting out his lower jaw bull- 
dog fashion, rolling his eyes like a ghoul, 
making his nose play up and down like a 
nibbling rabbit, causing his forehead to 
twitch like automatic parchment, and all 
the time giving vent to the mest mirth- 
provoking sounds. One or other of these 
appeals proved irresistible to the risibility 
of his on-lookers, and in quick succes- 
sion they were summarily summoned by 
Johnny’s manager to fall back, till the 
whole semicircle had vanished. 

I once caught Johnny entertaining pretty 
well a whole class by imitating myself. 

It so happened that just as the lads were 
about being dismissed after the morning 
lessons, I was called away for a moment 
or two to attend to a visitor. But this 
was time enough for Johnny to go through 
a little performance; for on my suddenly 
returning by another entrance, there was 
the little imp with my silk hat on his head, 
an eyeglass (one of his own) stuck above 
his cheek, and my walking-stick under his 
arm, whilst he was perambulating round 
the room with the exact gait peculiar to 
myself, and now and again pretending gin- 
gerly to remove bits of orange-peel out of 
his path by a whisk of the stick. As soon 
as he gathered, from the sudden cessation 
of laughter, that I had returned to the 
room, the young rascal instantly whipped 
my hat off his head, slipped the glass into 
his mouth, and demurely walked up to me 
saying, “ Please, sir, I was a holding them 
for you while you came back.” 

A year or two after Johnny Slinn left 
school there was a windfall in the family. 
Johnny’s uncle on the mother’s side re- 
turned from Australia a fairly wealthy man, 
and he generously transferred a part of 
his fortune to his sister and her husband. 

Young Slinn was placed in a city mer- 
chant’s office. However, although he 
was thoroughly steady and attentive to 
business, he still entertained a strong 
desire to go upon the stage. He joined 
an amateur theatrical society, and soon 
became its choicest low comedian. Before 
he was eighteen he got an engagement in 
Scotland with a good touring company, 
and after two or three years’ provincial 
work he succeeded in getting a footing on 
London boards. At the present moment, 
I can safely say, I know of no low-comedy 
actor of Slinn’s age who is such a favorite 
with the London theatre-going public, and 
I venture to prophesy that he is destined 
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to step into the very front rank of come- 
dians. As regards means, he is quite in- 
dependent of his profession, for, at his 
uncle’s death, he came into a little fortune 
of seven thousand pounds. 

And now I transcribe Johnny Slinn’s 
school effusion. Here and there I have 
modified the punctuation, but, apart from 
that, I give the essay exactly as I find it. 

“ Bank Holiday. — They call this happy 
day Bank holiday, becose the Banks shut 
up shop, soas people cant put their money 
in, but has to spend it. People begin 
talking about Bank holiday a long time 
afore it comes, but they dont begin to 
spree about much till the night afore. 
Bank holidays are the happiest days of all 
your life, becose you can do nearly what 
you like, and the perlice dont take no no- 
tice of you. You can go into fields, and 
make your horses and donkeys go quick, 
and shout all about as hard as you like, 
and larf at people, and dress up in all dif- 
ferent colors with guys on your faces, and 
you can do everythink but steal and brake 
winders. Never steal or brake winders, 
for it is written in the Bible. There’s 
only one thing as spoils Bank holiday, and 
that is not being fine and hot. When its 
wet, all the gentlemen get savage and 
fight one another, and pull their sweetarts 
and missises about. I’m very sorry for 
them all round, becose it is a shame for to 
see. But when its fine and hot, the gen- 
tlemen all larf and are kind, and the women 
dance about and drink beer like the gen- 
tlemen. Everybody’s right, and boys 
don’t get skittled round. 

“ Last Bank holiday was a regular good 
one. The man called Mr. Binn as lives 
four doors from us has a little horse and 
barrow cart, becose he goes about selling 
green stuff. My father, who is a shoe- 
mender, did all their childern’s boots just 
for nothin at all the week afore, so Mr. 
Binn told my father that him and mother 
and baby and me could all go with him in 
his carriage to Box Hill on the Monday. 
My father said the green stuff man got 
the best of the bargin, becose he soled the 
childern’s boots very thick, besides put- 
ting some new lastiks in the missis’s. 
When the cart came round, besides Mr. 
and Mrs. Binn and the childern, there was 
that young man and his sweetart as both 
works at the blackin factery. They call 
him Currunts, I dont know why; just 
same as they cali my father Tachinends. 
Mr. Binn is a big strong man with a ruff 
voice, so they daresnt ca!l him anythink, 
but they call his pony Beens. Mr. Binn 


called out from the carrige ‘ Now, Tachin- 
Then we all 


ends, sharp’s the word.’ 
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walked out, and got in. We had to sit all 
very close together, and there wasnt room 
for one more. Mr. Binn then said ‘ Are 
you all right behind?’ and Currunts an- 
swered ‘ Right you are, guvnor, no more 
for Box Hill this time!’ and then Mr. 
Binn let the pony go its fastest over the 
stones. Currunts kept lifting his hat and 
yellin to different folks in the street as he 
knowd, but our baby begun crying as loud 
as it could becose of the bumping up and 
down. At last we got to parts of London 
where Currunts didn’t know people; the 
roads got yellerer, and the houses werent 
so black and high. 

“It was such a nice ride after that. 
There was big trees on both sides of the 
road nearly all the way, and beautiful 
fields right away wherever you looked. 
The houses was just nowhere. But when 
we got nearly to Box Hill I never seed 
anythink like it. Itseemed as if the road 
was sinking down ‘in the middle of the 
fields, and the fields seemed as if they was 
a rising upto the clouds. You never seed 
anythink so pretty in all your life. Box 
Hill is the prettyest of all, and it was just 
at the bottom of it that Mr. Binn said 
‘Wo, Beens! All change for Box Hill,’ 
and the pony stopped and we all got out. 

“After a bit we had our dinner sitting 
on the grass. Dinners taste nicer at Box 
Hill than they do at home. We just had 
as much as we liked to eat, and then there 
was plenty left for tea and supper. Baby 
never cried at all, but tumbled about on 
the grass, and looked at the white ducks 
and hens, and listened to the roundabout 
orgins. Father wanted to go to the top 
of the Hill, but Mr. Binn said ‘ Not me; 
its good enuff here;’ so we didn’t go. 
Currunts and his sweetart went walking 
away by theirselves, and he had his arm 
round her neck and she had hers round 
his cote tails. Lots of people kept com- 
ing all day till it was regular jolly. After 
tea the yung gentlemen and their sweet- 
arts played at kissin in the ring. I never 
seed so many kisses in my life. 

“ When it got late, my mother and Mrs. 
Binn and the childern got in the cart, and 
sat talking while the gentlemen went in- 
side the house and drank beer. At last 
we all started home, and it felt so nice 
and queer riding inthe dark. There wasa 
beautiful big moon right before us, and I 
could see Mr. Binn’s head keep bobbin in 
the middle of it while he was driving. 
Mother told me after that I went to sleep 
at a place called Leatherhead, and never 
woke up till we was home. Next morn- 
ing I was so sorry it was over, you dont 
know.” HENRY J. BARKER. 
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From The Spectator. 
TRIVIAL INCIDENTS. 

WuHaT may be deemed a trivial inci- 
dent? What is an occurrence of serious 
importance? Those who have observed 
life most closely will probably be the least 
able to furnish to these queries replies 
altogether satisfactory. The choice ofa 
boy’s school, a young man’s start in a 
profession, marriage, serious injuries, ill- 
ness, sudden wealth or poverty, would 
probably be included in the latter; whilst 
meeting an acquaintance in the street, for- 
getting to post a letter, accepting an invi- 
tation to a particular party, the expression 
of a random opinion, missing a railway 
train, are likely to be relegated to the for- 
mer category. Yet an unbiassed analysis 
of the experiences of the majority of man- 
kind would, in our opinion, show that what 
is variously termed by different orders of 
persons, “ providence,” “chance,” or the 
“chapter of accidents,” acting extremely 
often through the agency of the slightest 
imaginable circumstances, plays a most 
important, not unfrequently an overwhelm- 
ing part, in the drama of human affairs. 
The result of a fall from a horse depends 
much less on the speed of the horse, or 
the constitution and equestrian ability of 
the precipitated rider, than on the precise 
manner in which his body reaches the 
ground, and this, despite all theories as to 
learning how to fall, will probably never be 
twice exactly the same, however often the 
mischance may occur. To take another 
instance, the impression made by one 
personality on another, leaving out of 
reckoning the element of beauty, is well 
known to defy all forecast, because we 
kindle sympathy and excite distaste at 
points the most unexpected and unac- 
countable. Most of us have had occasion 
to test the working of this subtle attrac- 
tion and repulsion when we have endeav- 
ored to make one of our friends take 
kindly to the conversation and compan- 
ionship of another intimate acquaintance. 
Yet upon the outcome of these perpetu- 
ally recurring combinations depends the 
issue of a vast number of our undertak- 
ings. The arising of a certain idea ata 
given propitious moment is another most 
weighty factor in life. It may be replied 
that Newton’s apple or Watt’s tea-kettle 
only brought to a definite expression re- 
flections which had long been working in 
the philosopher’s brain; but there can be 
no question that many thoughts produc- 
tive of momentous consequences flash on 
the mind suddenly by what can only be 
termed an inspiration. Then, again, as to 
a particular line of conduct and its results. 





The novice is taught, and rightly taught, 
that the good apprentice succeeds, and 
comes in his special sphere to honor and 
credit. But we could name an eminent 
public character who owes his brilliant 
career entirely to crass neglect of his duty 
as a railway booking-clerk; and also an 
idle dunce at school, held predestined to 
the workhouse, who retired from business 
about the time his contemporaries were 
taking their degrees, on a fortune acquired 
through a timely developed genius for 
blending and tasting tea. We know ofa 
young Austrian to whom vast wealth was 
bequeathed by an aged gentleman whom 
the lucky youngster met in a railway train 
returning from his only son’s funeral, be- 
cause the bereaved parent was touched 
by the close resemblance of the stranger’s 
features to those of his departed boy. 
Similarly, we are acquainted with a per- 
son who distinctly traces his entry on a 
distinguished professional life to the se- 
lection one day of a certain thoroughfare 
in a large city, where several ways met. 
Above all, to mention the most critical of 
steps, the origin of very many marriages 
would disclose this woof of destiny cross- 
ing, modifying, and not seldom cancelling 
the operation of the warp of law generally 
controlling events. 

To borrow an illustration from a differ- 
ent department of human activity, a happy 
literary fluke, where a careful printer 
would have spoiled all, gave Malherbe, 
and after him the world, one of the loveli- 
est lines in all lyric verse. The poem in 
question was written on the lamented 
death of a friend’s daughter named Ro- 
selle; but by a benignant blunder, the 
conventional 


Roselle a vécu ce que vivent Jes roses, 
became 


Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin, 


owing to the compositor’s oversight its 
nameless charm and unchallenged immor- 
tality. Countless other examples of the 
trivial proving the grave and pregnant 
facts of life will present themselves to us 
all as we pass in review the events of 
every day, such as the casual acquisition 
of information, the chance word inter- 
changed with an unknown person in a 
drawing-room, the fortuitous observation 
of a footprint, the sudden awakening of 
conscience in the mind of a would-be crim- 
inal, all of which are constantly develop- 
ing consequences which outwit the wis- 
dom of the wise, and contribute to hold 
over the future, however apparently cer- 
tain, an impenetrable veil. Even more 
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startling are often the effects of incidents 
to all seeming immaterial and trifling, 
when we forsake the by-paths of private 
life for the great highway of history. A 
striking case in point is dwelt on by Sir 
Francis Palgrave in his “ History of Nor- 
mandy and England,” showing us the ob- 
scure and unheeded origin of our very 
existence asanation. He well remarks 
that England owes its place in the world 
to Duke Robert of Normandy, father of 
William the Conqueror, seeing Arletta, 
daughter of a tanner of Falaise, washing 
her linen in a rivulet near that town. 
“ Arletta’s pretty feet twinkling in the 
brook made her the mother of William 
the Conqueror. But for the tanner of 
Falaise, her father, Harold would not have 
fallen at Hastings, no Anglo-Norman dy- 
nasty would have arisen, no British em- 
pire.” To no sphere of energy does this 
sudden, overmastering interference of the 
unforeseen apply more forcibly than to 
war. Bliicher’s arrival half an hour later 
on the field of Waterloo might not impos- 
sibly have changed the history of the 
world; and the cackling of some geese 
was once highly useful,—examples of 
the manner in which the fate of armies 
and citadels, and with them the destiny 
of nations, tremble at certain moments in 
the balance, to be swayed hither and 
thither by agencies apparently slight, but 
drawing boundless significance from the 
accidents, if there be such a thing as acci- 
dent, of time and place. 

On the other hand, the great salient 
changes and events of life, from which 
mighty innovations are expected, not un- 
frequently leave no impression behind 
them; and though they may be in a sense 
important, have little or no influence on 
the character or future of the individual 
they befall. Striking occurrences, fore- 
shadowing serious consequences, have 
often absolutely no sequel, so that it 
passes the sagacity of the shrewdest to 
predict whether a given acorn, so to speak, 
shall perish unnoticed, or develop into a 
majestic oak. This strand of caprice, 
these inexplicable, surprising results from 
commonplace facts, whilst they render 
life less logical and prevent the calmest 
lot from being mapped out entirely by 
rule and compass, undeniably supply most 
of the romance and excitement falling to 
the share of mortals, and though the medal 
has its dark and distressing side, there 
can be no doubt that existence without an 
occasional impromptu in the shape of the 
sudden and unexpected, to relieve the 
even tenor of plans calculated and pre- 
arranged, would be scarce endurable. Not 
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only can we but rough-hew our ends, our 
most careful endeavors lead not unfre- 
quently to a termination the very reverse 
from what might reasonably have been 
anticipated. Wecan call to mind the case 
of a lady who directed her solicitor to in- 
vest a large sum of money in shares of 
the City of Glasgow Bank some months 
prior to its collapse. Imagining that her 
instructions had been carried out, she 
heard the news of the closure of the bank’s 
doors with unqualified dismay, as the 
claim of the creditors would have entailed 
her total ruin. The subsequent discovery 
of her agent’s embezzlement revealed like- 
wise the groundlessness of her apprehen- 
sions, her loss being limited to the amount 
entrusted to her dishonest representative. 
On the other hand, the unlucky recipient 
of a single City of Glasgow Bank share as 
a wedding present should for once have 
looked a gift horse in the mouth, and had 
no reason to congratulate himself on his 
father-in-law’s liberality, involving as it 
did the loss of all he possessed. The 
procrastination of Maclan of Glencoe had 
dire results; but the well-known happy 
failure of a belated traveller to catch the 
ill-starred Tay Bridge train in December, 
1879, could hardly serve to point a moral 
in alecture to young men on the advan- 
tages of punctuality, nor the authenticated 
fact of an intoxicated person falling un- 
scathed two hundred feet from the Dean 
Bridge in Edinburgh, where a sober one 
would certainly have been killed, be felici- 
tously quoted at a Blue-Ribbon Army 
meeting. An apparently indifferent cus- 
tom may strike deep into the working of 
human society, as Lord Bacon points out 
in the matter of square and round tables: 
“A long table and a square table seem 
things of form, but are things of substance, 
for at a long table a few at the upper end, 
in effect, sway all the business, but in the 
other form there is more use of the coun- 
sellors’ opinion that sit lower.” Again, it 
might moderate the vindictiveness of the 
most inveterate black-baller in London to 
remember how a candidate’s enemy elect- 
ed him by adding a black but twentieth 
ball to nineteen white ones, a score of 
members at least being required to vote. 
Still, after observing in its myriad 
shapes the apparently capricious interfer- 
ence of good and evil fate in the lot of 
many, the igneous rocks, as it were, forc- 
ing their wayward passage through the 
methodically ordered strata of life, most 
impartial minds will be the more convinced 
that the former are the exceptions, the 
more impressed with the certain eventual 
triumph of law, the more confident that, 
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although “fortune brings in some boats 
which are not steered,” all “ chance 
yet “direction which we cannot see.” 


” is 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE SLAUGHTER OF OUR SONGSTERS, 


Wuart have the great millinery houses 
of the West End — Alison, Asser, Brown, 
Clack, Colman, Elkias, Francis, Gautier, 
Isabel, Louise, Ludlow and Cockburn, 
Muriel, Pauline and Perrin—to say on 
the subject of the wholesale slaughter of 
wild birds for purposes of feminine deco- 
ration? It was one of our representatives 
who asked herself this question, and she 
proceeded immediately to provide the an- 
swer by means of a wareroom-to-wareroom 
visitation. Carefully advancing with note- 
book in hand she jotted down the freely 
expressed opinions of ten leading milli- 
ners, and as they were all of one mind (a 
single dissentient being excepted) she con- 
tented herself in the case of the remainder 
with drawing mental conclusions from the 
outside of their brightly displayed win- 
dows. The verdict pronounced so unan- 
imousiy amounted to the following state- 
ments: 1. The plumage trade has steadily 
increased for the past five years, and last 
season it reached an unprecedented height. 
2. Asarule the anti-bird-slaughter agita- 
tion is looked upon as a mere fashionable 
sentimentality by the modistes. 3. Sev- 
eral ladies in the “very upper classes” 
protest faintly against the appearance of 
a bird’s head in their hats and bonnets, a 
few express objections to the use-of wings 
and breasts; but the vast majority set 
aside any soft feelings they may have on 
the subject in deference to the imperious 
dictates of fashion. 

The individual observations of the de- 
posing milliners, male and female, were 
in many instances significant enough to 
bear repetition. Said one: “ The ladies 
themselves don’t object; it is their hus- 
bands who will not stand heads in their 
hats (!); they seldom notice the other 
parts.” TI believe most of our customers 
think the bird remains alive and in good 
health when deprived of breast and wings 
— they make such fuss about the head, 
and the heads alone.” “Even when a 
lady remonstrates, she can easily be won 
over by the assurance that the hat or bon- 
net would not be half so becoming de- 
prived of its feathered ornament, or by the 
assertion: ‘We use none but poulterers’ 
birds in this house —wild ducks, larks, 
pigeons ; these, when dyed, supply all the 
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wings and breasts we need.’” “If they 
object to the use of a home bird then the 
French market comes immediately to the 
rescue, and the purchase is satisfactorily 
effected.” ‘Some ladies object only to 
large birds, because ‘it looks so like 





slaughter to kill them,’ and others only to 
small birds for exactly the same reason.” 
“ Humming-birds ” (of which one house in 
the City has just imported twelve cases 
containing two thousand each) “are not 
tolerated by many because they do not 
wear well, though ‘such dear, pretty little 
things, and so tiny;’ and they are patron- 
ized by many because they come from 
abroad, do not sing, and — strange to re- 
late !—are ‘ such dear, pretty little things, 
and so tiny.’” 

“ Our customers are headstrong in some 
ways,” remarked one milliner = 
“but we can always manage to overrule 
their logic if we see they incline towards 
abird.” “Thatis not very complimentary 
to the fair sex,” our representative ven- 
tured toremark. “ How do you manage?” 
“Well, our birds either come from 
abroad or they don’t; they are either 
killed for food or destroyed as nuisances ; 
their feathers are either bright naturally 
or dyed, and they are all sizes and all 
prices. If on no condition will a real bird 
be purchased, why then we have manufac- 
tured birds, the feathers of which, ladies 
never seem to think, must be supplied by 
genuine birds—the grebe, for instance. 
In fact, the whole agitation is humbug. 
Why not agitate against the use of furs ? 
Why not raise the cry, ‘Save the seal!’ 
‘Save the sable!’ and all the other young 
fur-yielding animals? They, too, are 
killed unnecessarily; for clothes equally 
warm can be readily manufactured. Fash- 
ion demands victims, and fashion will find 
victims until the crack of doom. Ospreys, 
which we get from the fish-hawk at ten 
guineas an ounce, will always be in de- 
mand for the court head-dresses of our 
fashionable aristocrats ; aigrettes, too, sup- 
plied at a cheaper rate by the beautiful 
white heron. I acknowledge freely that 
there is something positively revolting in 
killing our own song birds, and I never 
allow one into my shop. But I see them 
disguised in the colors of the rainbow 
everywhere, and you can buy them any- 
where as foreign productions — Java spar- 
rows, if you like. Go have a talk with 
the feather dressers and mounters up in 
Whitechapel, nine-tenths of them Germans 
or Jews, or both, and you will find that 
among the thousands of skins they are 
turning out there is a large proportion 





provided by our own warblers that have 











been snared by the savage sons of the 
soil. A little while ago I was up at the 
East End, and I saw selling in the streets 
dozens of robin redbreasts caught no far- 
ther away than Clapham the previous Sun- 
day.” 

a not one in a thousand of the 
inhabitants of London knows the pretty 
legend which traces the origin of robin’s 
red throat to the great tragedy on Gol- 
gotha. But surely most people feel ten- 
derly towards the friendly, coquetting 
little warbler which trills for us sweetly 
when other singers are silent. What an 
amount of coarse brutality then is stored 
up in the demand for its little slain body 
as an ornament! Not for the heads of 
our ladies of fashion—it would be too 
much en évidence there — but perched on 
sprays of frosted ivy and mistletoe for 
Christmas ball-dresses, and on frames and 
inkstands for Christmas presents. Gold- 
finches, chaffinches, thrushes, and star- 
lings are also popular; sea-swallows and 
gulls, driven to take shelter on our inhos- 
pitable shores, provide quantities of wings, 
the latter especially while grey was the 
fashionable color. The worst of the 
slaughter is that when it takes place dur- 
ing the breeding season it means brighter 
colors and consequently more remunera- 
tive work. One man-milliner with whom 
our representative had a long talk said he 
had entered into communication with the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Association, with 
the object of assisting it to the best of his 
ability. He determined to discontinue 
using small birds for millinery or decora- 
tive purposes, thinking that fashion should 
not be pandered to when it involved the 
depopulation of whole districts of their 
feathered inhabitants, and knowing that 
the game birds*of the world, and birds like 
the ostrich, farmed and protected for the 
sake of their feathers, provided a wonder- 
ful variety of plumage. He therefore laid 
ina store of Impeian, Argus, and Japan- 
ese pheasants, Californian quails, black 
partridges, light guinea fowl, and crown 
pigeons, so that no want, as regards form 
and color, should be left unsupplied. Na- 
tive birds, other than game, were scrupu- 
lously avoided, and those only encouraged 
which provide recognized food for the 
table. Even the gay dwellers in tropical 
forests, the birds of South America, 
Africa, and the islands in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, were to offer no tempta- 
tions, no matter how collectors might risk 
their lives in securing them, or in entering 
into contracts with the savage inhabitants 
of the swamps and morasses for the pur- 
chase of the dried skins. The result, 
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alas ! of such praiseworthy action was that 
the business of this marchand de modes 
was seriously injured, and his humane 
efforts had to be abandoned. Even ladies 
whom he knew to belong to some of the 
bird-protection societies came into his 
establishment and asked for hats and 
bonnets decorated with their littie feath- 
ered “friends.” Thus he was forced to 
give way; the tide of fashion was too 
strong against him, and the earnestness 
oi those who entered into the agitation too 
much of a mockery. 

The wholesale destruction of songsters 
and useful birds at present going on 
around us is a disgrace to our boasted 
civilization which may well be laid at the 
door of those ladies who encourage it by 
buying bird ornaments to decorate their 
heads or their bodies, or to adorn muffs, 
fans, screens, mirrors, and various fancy 
articles. Selborne societies of all kinds 
will rise and fall until vanity ceases to 
play fast and loose with heart. Woman 
steps onward. Is it not high time for her 
to leave a folly behind which is also a 
cruelty ? 





From The Leisure Hour. 
SILENT MEN. 


CHAUCER, as he himself informs us, was 
not a fluent talker. He shone much more 
in his tales than in speech. The Count- 
ess of Pembroke used to tell him that his 
silence pleased her infinitely better than 
his conversation. 

It was Sir Joshua Reynolds who said 
that if a painter wanted to succeed he 
must cut out his tongue. To illustrate 
this we may give the following anecdote 
told by Charpentier of two of the Caracci, 
the famous Italian painters. Augustino 
Caracci once made a long discourse in 
praise of the Laocoon, and it was remarked 
to his brother Annibal that it was strange 
he did not add his eulogium on this won- 
derful production of antiquity. Annibal 
said nothing, but took a crayon in his 
hand, and drew the marble group with as 
much correctness as if he had had it be- 
fore him. This action was praise more 
impressive than if he had employed the 
most energetic expressions and the most 
brilliant figures of speech. Turning to 
his brother he then observed, “ Poets paint 
with words, but painters speak with their 
pencils.” 

Gainsborough once took part in a law- 
suit, and when in the witness-box, he hap- 
pened to speak of the “ painter’s eye ” in 
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a professional sense. Thecounsel for the 
other side, wishing to confuse him, said, 
“And pray what do you mean by the 
painter’s eye?” “ Why,” answered Gains- 
borough, “it is toan artist what a lawyer’s 
tongue is to him.” 

When at his work the late Gustave Doré 
was a good example of the silent artist. 
He could so abstract himself from what 
was going on around him that in the even- 
ing he would be unable to recollect who had 
called upon him in the afternoon. Strang- 
ers who visited his studio in the Rue 
Bayard for the first time were often aston- 
ished at his unceremonious and silent 
ways. ‘ He would give them a nod — per- 
haps a frowning nod —and go on with his 
painting, running up and down the steps of 
a ladder or along a platform, and pausing 
now and then, with a long, low whistle, to 
look at what he had done. ‘ Don’t wake 
him ; he’s dreaming,’ the familiars used to 
say; and it might happen that a visitor 
would have to go away, after a couple 
of hours’ waiting, without seeing Doré 
awake!” 

The silent and observing ways of artists 
perhaps qualify them for criticising other 
people’s speech. There is a story told of 
a lady who one day went to call on Fuseli, 
a painter who, when there was need for it, 


could express himself with emphasis. Her 
ceaseless chatter did not even allow him 
to getina word edgeways. Atlasta pause 
to take breath gave him time to say, “ We 
had boiled mutton and turnips for dinner 


to-day.” “What a strange observation, 
Mr. Fuseli!” exclaimed the lady. “ Why,” 
he said, “it is as good as anything you 
have been saying for the last two hours.” 

Great men of action have been often 
marked by theirsilent ways. In this there 
is no doubt something of good policy. 
“The superior man,” says Confucius, 
“blushes for fear lest his words should 
exceed his deeds.” Another considera- 
tion is that safety always accompanies 
silence, whereas by injudicious speech the 
best-laid plans have been frequently up- 
set. 

For a remarkable instance in history 
take the famous Prince of Orange, the 
founder of the independence of the Neth- 
erlands. He was known by his contempo- 
raries as William the Silent. ‘“ Perhaps 
the epithet,” says Mr. Prescott, “ was in- 
tended~to indicate not so much his taci- 
turnity as that impenetrable reserve which 
locked up his secrets closely within his 
own bosom. No man knew better how to 
keep his counsel even from those who 
acted with him. 


Though on ordinary oc- | 
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| casions, however, frugal of words, when 
he did speak it was with effect. His elo- 
quence was of the most persuasive kind.” 

But no one ever cultivated silence with 
more ‘dramatic effect than Wallenstein, 
the commander of the emperor’s armies in 
the Thirty Years’ War. During the course 
of his campaigns, we learn from Michiel’s 
“ History of the Austrian Government,” 
whilst his army devoted itself to pleasure 
the deepest silence reigned around Wal- 
lenstein. He could not endure the rum- 
bling of carts, loud conversations, or even 
simple sounds. One of his chamberlains 
was hanged for waking him without or- 
ders, and an officer secretly put to death 
because his spurs had clanked when he 
came to the general. His servants glided 
about the rooms like phantoms, and a 
dozen patrols incessantly moved around 
his tent or palace to maintain perpetual 
tranquillity. Chains were also stretched 
across the streets in order to guard him 
against any sound. 

His profound reserve made a powerful 
impression on the imagination of all by 
whom he was surrounded. He was never 
seen to smile, and took counsel of no one 
but himself. When he gave orders or 
explanations he could not bear to be 
looked at curiously; when he crossed the 
camp the soldiers had to pretend they did 
not see him. 

Washington was inclined to silence and 
reserve. He is described incidentally by 
Mr. Josiah Quincy as “a little stiff in his 
person, nota little formal in his manner, 
and not particularly at ease in the pres- 
ence of strangers.” He was not at all easy 
in conversation. When he entertained his 
prisoner, Lord Cornwallis, it was noticed 
that he spoke little, and never smiled. 

Silence played an important part in the 
double-cunning tactics of Talleyrand, but 
he more often than not employed speech 
and not silence to conceal his thoughts, 
following his own maxim that “a minister 
of foreign affairs must possess the faculty 
of appearing open at the same time that 
he remains impenetrable; of being, in 
reality, reserved, although perfectly frank 
in his manner.” We give him a place, 
however, amongst silent men that we may 
recall a ludicrous anecdote of his appear- 
ance as a dumb orator at a public dinner. 
Talleyrand’s health was drunk. Before 
the applause had subsided he got up, made 
a mumbling as if speaking, but spoke 
nothing, made a bow, and sat down; at 
| which the applause redoubled, though all 
|those immediately about him knew he 
| never uttered a word. 
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Bxtracts from Notices. 


The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograp® so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the — - magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a | age reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and ea 
We 4 not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line. 


The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 





volumes 
merit: for 


AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very 
results of current criticism, aliocophy. science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
ed, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 
The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and ju ent that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuabie with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 


Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodfcal literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said 
that Tue Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Bi phy, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

ens If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York 

“ It deserves its age, and the aff 
earned.” 

Mo., 


The Observer, St. Louis, says: — 
“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, ones — 
“It is simply invaluable, b: to us as it does, 
week by week, 4 very cream of all the current lit- 
e day.” 
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The New-York Tribune says: — 


knowledge and admirable 

a@ complete introduction to the 

best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 

deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 

No reader who makes. himself familiar with its con- 

tents can lack the ineans of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other jaan 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc Ack, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THE Livine AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest alg yp my in periodicals. Not to 
kee up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” - 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“Tf one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livine AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If a man were to read Tue Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects. in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The Adaeny an says: — 

“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly cgpettence gives it certain advan over its 
monthly rivals. 


The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette oy itis 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it m= 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ Toturn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial.test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
yy literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 


The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tae Livine AcE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says : — 

“Tt hasnorival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine Acs; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“ The cheapest ine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“The oldest and the best.” 
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N 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 
proved in the outset b 


Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 


rescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


of Forelgn Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Iiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in eve 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the 


especially of Great Britain. 


department of Literature 
eriodical Literature of Europe, an 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to mys pace with the 
8 


events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or h 


intelligence and literary taste. 


family general 


OPiINnirons. 


**No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. . Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa Siving Bg of the age on its literary side. 
It was never ighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. . To glance at its table of contents 
isin itself an inspiration. No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THE LIvinG AGE.”’ 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


« Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or relig- 
fon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. . Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 


“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . It stands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Phila. 


“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed. us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in an age when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the multiplication of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossibie for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of Tne Livine Ace, it is 
made — for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of fetters. Without such help he is lost.""—Z£pis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”-—- Philadelphia Inquirer. 


**The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 
ry. It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.''— New-York 
Observer 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. , 

“‘ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history. poetry, 
travels, whalaver men are interested in, all we teand 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New-York Tribune. 

“‘Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages ever its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

‘Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

‘Continually increases in value.”—Zvery Evening. 
Wilmington, Del. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
andcareful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low."'— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
the age it is indispensable.”"—Canada Presbyterian, 


‘oronto. 

‘* Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THe Livine Ace. . Coming once a week, it giver, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the day. Itisa ection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age, and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. . It is absolutely without a rival,” 
—HMontreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


** Possessed of LITTELL’s Livine AGE, and of one or oth f vivaci Ameri 
ee will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) eS a 
For $10.50, Tae Livinc Acer and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will ve sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Taz Livine Acs and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


























































